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“Linoleum is easiest 
to keep clean!” 


“Mr. Riley, if I don’t know which floor is easiest 
to clean, nobody does. I’ve taken care of all 
kinds. Linoleum’s always been my first choice 
. and this new Armstrong’s is better than ever. 
“Lots of nights, all this lobby floor needs is 
a quick sweeping. Even in a rainy spell, it mops 
up easy. Polish it and it shines like a mirror. 
When I look down, I’m smiling back at myself. 
‘This floor’s as pretty tonight as the first time 
I saw it three years ago. That’s something, con- 
sidering the wear it takes . . . hundreds of people 
coming and going through here all the time. 
“‘Last might the superintendent comes past 
and says, ‘Mary, you’ve done a good job on 
that lobby floor.’ I almost laughed. I hadn’t 
even touched it yet. This Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum keeps itself looking so nice that I get the 
credit for doing a good job.” 


ARMSTRONG MAKES BOTH linoleum and asphalt tile, 
so we should be able to settie this friendly a:gument. 
Actually, it’s almost a draw. Under most conditions, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum and Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile are 
about equally easy to keep clean. Routine sweeping and 
an occasional washing and waxing are all that’s required 
to maintain either floor. 

On other considerations, there’s more difference be- 
tween these two floors. Each has its strong points. Some- 
times linoleum is the best buy, sometimes asphalt tile 
is the more practical choice. It all depends on your needs. 
You should take into account the kind of subfloor you 
have, the amount of traffic, the finished appearance you 
want. The floor that’s right for one place may not be the 
best choice for the place next door. 








“Asphalt tile is easiest 
to keep clean!” 


“Sure, now, and it’s a floor of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile you ought to be cleaning, if it’s an 
easy job you really want. 

“The way people slosh through here at start- 
ing time of a muddy morning, it’s enough to 
give a janitor a fright. That’s when you appre- 
ciate asphalt tile. 

“You ought to hear the boss rave about this 
floor! ‘Smartest-looking lobby in town,’ he says. 
Always tells everybody how the design is spe- 
cial, worked out just to fit this lobby. And right 
he is. That’s something it’s easy to do with 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 

*“‘When it comes to wear, I’ll put my floor 
against yours any time. [t’s been down almost 
as long as yours and there’s not a sign of wear.”’ 


For the floor that’s best for you, get the facts 
about both linoleum and asphalt tile, then weigh one 
against the other. Drop us a card and we'll send you 
two books—one about Armstrong’s Linoleum, the 
other about our Asphalt Tile. If you want to com- 
pare samples or see actual floors, call your Armstrong 
flooring contractor. Write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 4903 Charlotte Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 


LINOLEUM ASPHALT TILE 
LINOTILE® * RUBBER TILE * CORK TILE 
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Rubber helps turn 


old magazines into new boxes 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


|S igre the last lap for those maga- 
zines and papers you throw away. 
Dumped from boxcars, they're carried 
up this incline to giant cookers which 
reduce them to pulp again, from which 
boxes and cartons can be made. 

In this plant the incline the paper 
had to climb was steep — and the tons 
of paper kept slipping and sliding 
down again. Belts would handle the 
paper, and cheaply—but belts 
wouldn't work. 

B. F.Goodrich had developed a spe- 
cial belt to meet just such problems. 
Its surface consists of thousands of tiny 


rubber fingers, soft enough to give 
with a load and so grip it, strong 
enough not to break even under long 
and constant loading. It is well named 
— Griptop. 

This special BFG belt was installed 
by the paper company, and the waste 
paper marched right up the incline 
without a slip. Another case where the 
economy of rubber was made available 
to a user by a B. F.Goodrich improve- 
ment in a standard product — belting. 
Other uses of rubber in making paper 
are rolls and belts to drive machines. 
These and many more B.F.Goodrich 


products serve hundreds of paper mills. 

Every product B.F.Goodrich makes 
is being studied constantly by practical 
engineers with long field experience, 
to see how it can be improved from 
the user's standpoint, how it can be 
made to last longer and how it can be 
made to do a better job. To take full 
advantage of these many and frequent 
improvements, call your BFG distrib- 
utor or write The B.F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Three Lions 


Forman’s beggars: A study in tragedy 





Graphic Suffering 


The pictures in Newsweek, March 14, of 
the Chinese refugees and the street beggar 
with his child graphically illustrate the suf- 
fering that the Chinese people have been 
undergoing for years. They are such wonder- 
ful pictures I wonder whether you could tell 
me who took them? 


Joun R. Cooke 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





The photographs are from Three Lions, 
Inc. They were taken by Harrison Forman. 


A warning note for parents, too Abel-Minded Seabee 


It was with particular interest that we § 


see THE founder of Dartmouth, a college bell was a luxury that could read about Cecil Abel in your article “Tam- 
wait on more important matters. Students were warned of approach- 3) o _Head-Hunters” (Newsweax, Jan. 
, ; . During the war our Seabee camp. was 
ing classes by the booming notes of a conch shell, sounded by a stout- chee OD taties Gene Ole Adele Uente Diy 
winded freshman. And in almost every other way, too, the simplicity of sion. Many-of the servicemen had a chance 
early university life bore little resemblance to what we know today. to visit the mission and to see the fine work 


Th d : ; ch its librari d lab : * — being done to educate the natives. 
e modern university, with its libraries and laboratories, its traine In order to get to some of the native vil 


staffs and its vast educational and athletic opportunities, is expensive to lages, it was necessary for Mr. Abel to go 
maintain and operate. In the face of rising living costs of all kinds, parents through our camp. Thus he was a familiar 
must also pay more for their children’s education. Yet, in this competitive figure with a pack on his back, hiking to 
world of ours, higher education is even more necessary than ever before, 
if our children are to succeed. The wise parents, bending breathlessly over 
the crib of their firstborn, will start planning now for the future. INDEX THIS ISSUE—Page 13 


Your Plan for Security” offers a helpful, down-to-earth approach to wa td, Mewowene i Gatland ty Wensae Pos 


intelligent planning — not only for college education but for all your fam- ag eg Fy rr ft 





Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class 
7 . ° ° e matter February 13, 1933, at postoffice of Dayton, 
ily’s future financial needs. A postcard request will bring you further in- Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

? ° ° . ; . . Editorial and Executive offices: NewsweEpk Build 
formation about this new family service. No obligation, naturally. ing. Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 18, 

. New York. 

Changes of Address: Send both old and new ad- 
‘See your National Life underwriter at (ec. once a year” eective, to NEWSWEEK. NEWSWEEK Building. 
: Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
t Subscription Prices: U.S. Edition: 1 year $6.50; 2 
years $10; 3 years $13. Add $2 per year foreign post 
© age for foreign countries not members of the Pan 


American postal union. 
Newsweek-By Air: Add per year for air-speeded 
delivery; $6 to Bahamas, Bermuda, Cana] Zone. 


Central America, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Hawaii, Jamaica, Mexico, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 

Insuran ce Com an gin Islands; $8.50 to Barbados, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Lp ey 7 Guianas, Leeward and Windward Islands, Nether- 

lands West Indies, Peru, Trinidad and Venezuela; 

HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER $16 to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay 


and Uruguay. 


Newsweek -International: $12 to Continental Europe 
Japan, Korea, Philippines, Guam, Okinawa; $15 to 
British Isles, Eire. Iceland, Africa. Near East 
Copyright 1949 by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC. Al! 
rights reserved. Copyrighted under the Internationa! 
Copyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the 
Pan American Copyright Convention. 
Registrado como articulo de segunda clase, en la 
Administracion Central de Correos de esta Capital 
SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT con fecha 17 de marzo de 1944, Mexico, D.F 
Inscripta como correspondencia de segunda clase ef 
la Administracion de Correos de la Habana, en 


FOUNDED 1850- A MUTUAL COMPANY: OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS marzo 18 de 1944 


COPYRIGHT 1948 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE VALUE’S BIG... THE COST IS SMALL 


Few things give you so much real value at 
such low cost as the telephone. Sometimes, 
as in emergencies, the value is beyond price. 


The telephone is indispensable in the 
smooth running of a household. It saves 
countless steps and time. 


Helps with the shopping. Runs down town. 
Calls a doctor. Makes home a safer place. 
Provides unlimited capacity for friendship, 
success and good times. Enables every busi- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ness to do more business and do it better. 


Your telephone is more valuable than ever 
today because there are 40% more telephones 
than there were three years ago. This means 


you can call more people and more can call 
you. 


And the cost is still low. Increases in tele- 
phone rates are much less than the increases 


in most other things you buy. They average 
only a penny or so per call. 








The “Bott Le BACILLUS” 
(PITYROSPORUM OVALE) 


ie YOU'RE using a whisk- 
broom to get after those 
embarrassing telltale flakes of 
the infectious type of dandruff 
you're fighting a losing battle. 


There's a better way ...a 
tested way .. . that has helped v | 
countless men back to better i 


scalp health. 


It’s Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage used regularly. Ic 
treats infectious p atari as 
an infection should be treated 

. with germ-killing action. 


Flakes? Scales? Listerine 

Antiseptic Quick! 
if you have the slightest evi- 
dence of this condition — flakes, scales, 
or germs —start with Listerine Antiseptic 
now! Douse it full strength on the scalp, 
and follow with persistent and vigorous 
lingertip massage. 

As. Listerine Antiseptic spreads over 
che scalp it kills literally millions of scalp 
germs, including the “‘bortle bacillus” 
(P. ovale), a causative agent of infectious 
dandruff in the opinion of many noted 
dermatologists. 


Quick Results! 






ugly flakes and scales begin to disappear, 
how readily itching is alleviated. Your 
scalp feels so clean, so cool, so healthy. 


Remember, in clinical tests twice-a- 
day use of Listerine Antiseptic brought 
marked improvement within a month to 
76% of dandruff sufferers. 

Incidentally, Listerine Antiseptic is the 
same antiseptic that has been famous 
for more than 60 years in the field of 
oral hygiene. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
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some distant native village. On several occa- 
sions he visited members of our battalion 
and told the story of Maiau and his fellow 
chiefs. Mr. Abel also told of a book that he 
and his brother Russell were writing about 
the New Guinea head-hunters who had 
been converted to Christianity. Do you 
know if this book has been published? 


ALBERT N, NETTLETON 
Lee, Mass. 


Not so far. 


Pyrrhic Victory 


John Lardner’s belated article on the Pep- 
Saddler fight (Newsweek, Feb. 28) was an 
unfortunate attempt on his part to extract 
humor from a truly great fight . . . The arti- 
cle did afford one big laugh, however. It 
was John’s tallying of the encounter, 8-7 
[Pep]. While a rather ridiculous one in view 
of Pep’s substantial margin of victory, he 
scored it that way and... it does add up to 
fifteen . . . Perhaps he caught this one at a 
Iccal pub where the clear video screen was 
obscured by his contributory negligence. I’m 
afraid Mr. Lardner will have to come up with 
another Assault this May to regain my confi- 
dence in his acute observations. 

E. D. Guinan 

Boston 


International 


Pep: The loser looked better 


Mr. Lardner replies: “After the fight Willie 
Pep, the winner, had eleven stitches taken 
in his face to Saddler’s seven, hardly a sub- 
stantial margin of victory.” 


Trick Shot 


I have great admiration for your accurate 
news reporting but was doubtful that Abdel 
Meguid Ahmed Hassan had fhe acrobatic 
skill to salute Premier Mahmoud Fahmy El 
Nokrashy Pasha and then shoot him “five 
times in the back” (Newsweek, Jan. 10), 
My doubt was justified by your reproduction 
of [a page from] The London Evening 
Standard (page 50, same issue) which re- 
ported that “two bullets hit Nckrashy in the 


Newsweek, March 21, 1949 
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The extra wear built into Florsheim 

Shoes has always been the true measure of 
their extra value. More men wear 
Florsheim Shoes because they wear them 
longer and spend less in the end. 

This genuine economy has made Florsheim 
quality America’s standard of value 


for over half a century. 





Florsheim 
Shoes 





The Penfield, 
S-1346 


The Florsheim Shoe Company * Chicago * Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
6 
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face and chest,” the other three hitting the 
fallen body. 


Bos McLENNAN 
Vancouver, B.C. 


The Egyptian Embassy says Premier 
Nokrashy was shot five times in the back. 


What’s in a Name? 


In your issue of Feb. 21 you remark upon 
what you call the Russian penchant for 
“strong names” and instance Molotoff, Stalin, 
and Gromyko. The same issue shows a pic- 
ture of good old Joe surrounded by a group 
of his friends, among them a certain Popoff 
and another buddy by the name of Kosygin. 

It seems to me you missed a point there 
somehow. There is much to be said for de- 


Bovfoto 
Popoff pops off to a Moscow crowd 


scriptive names for politicians of all grades. 
Do you think the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities would have any objection to a 
domestic movement to be known as Popofl- 
to-succeed-Old-Joe or, maybe, Committee- 
to - Defend - America - by - Popoff - for - Peace? 
Moreover, I should like you to publish a 
clearer picture of good old Poppy .. . 
Ravpu C, LiMsBer 
Montpelier, Vt. 


First Traitor? 


In your Jan. 24 issue, page 24, you state 
“no American has ever been hanged for 
treason.” How about the late John Brown of 
Harpers Ferry fame? Professors Muzzey and 
Krout of Columbia University in their “Amer- 
ican History for Colleges” state: “[Brown] 
was promptly tried in a Virginia court, found 
guilty of treason, and publicly hanged on 
Dec. 2, 1859.” Somebody is mistaken. 


L. M. BEACHAM 
Alexandria, Va. 


Not necessarily. John Brown was tried in 

a Virginia, not a Federal, court for treason 

against the commonwealth, not against the 

United States Government. From the con- 

text of Newsweex’s story, it was clear that 
the question was one of Federal treason. 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Newsweek, March 21, 1949 
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General Electric lamp research has 
developed a new kind of lamp bulb that 
provides nearly perfect light diffusion. 
It’s the greatest improvement in the 
quality of incandescent lighting since 
General Electric introduced the inside 
frosted lamp in 1925! 


SOFTER LIGHT 

The photograph above shows the dif- 
ference between the new G-E Deluxe- 
White lamp and the standard inside 
frosted bulb. The new lamp spreads the 
light over the entire surface of the bulb. 
Its light is much softer and better dif- 
fused. Annoying reflections from glossy 
surfaces are greatly reduced. 


You can put your confidence in— 


Compare the standard 100-watt bulb on the left * ith the “all-over-bright’’ beauty of the new G- 


GREATER BEAUTY 
Both lighted and unlighted, this Gen- 
eral Electric lamp has a clean-white 
beauty that lasts for the life of the bulb. 
Its softer shadows add new charm to 
house furnishings and interiors. 


The Deluxe-White lamp is particularly 
recommended where any portion of the 
bulb is exposed. It will soon be available 
in limited quantity in the 100-watt size 
at your General Electric lamp dealer’s 
for only 20c, plus tax. 


General Electric lamp research is al- 
ways at work to develop new and better 
G-E lamps—and to make them Stay 
Brighter Longer. 


- General Electric announces 
anew kind of lamp bulb! 





E 100-watt lamp on the right 








LATEST STEP IN G.E.’s NEVER-ENDING 
RESEARCH TO BRING YOU BETTER LIGHT 


Marvin Pipkin, General Electric lamp 
research scientist at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, who 
developed the new 
100-watt Deluxe- 
White lamp also 
developed the 
Inside Frosted 
lamp of 1925, 
another major 
lighti .g improve- 
ment. 
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_ “Old Reliable” — since’ the first Douglas DC-3 


revolutionized air travel in 1934, 


successive models ofshis famous plane have carried 
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old friend! 


As new as tomorrow—the Douglas Sup Ded combines the rugged 

dependability of the famed DC-3 with the added speed of powerful 

new engines and the latest in swept-back wing design to bring you 
swifter, more comfortable travel by air! 


For nearly two decades, the world- 
famous Douglas DC-3 has served as 
the standard of fast, comfortable, safe 
air travel in 57 countries throughout 
the civilized world. 


And now—to serve you and to meet 
the changing requirements of the 
airlines—comes the newest model 
of this dependable air transport—the 
Douglas Super DC-3! 


Powerful new engines will speed the 
Super DC-3 at 250 mph... provide an 


extra margin of safety. New swept- 
back wings conform to the latest in 
aerodynamics. Rear luggage compart- 
ment and built-in stair ramp will 
shorten ground delays — add new 
convenience for you who fly. 


Like the Douglas DC-4 and DC-6— 
first of the giant four-engine, post-war 
air liners—the new Super-DC-3 is 
designed to carry on the quarter- 
century Douglas tradition for the finest 
in modern transportation by air. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 


MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PLACES BY DOUG 

















<q This tiny leak 
proof storage 
battery furnishes 
full constant 
power. To re- 
charge just plug 
in to AC house 


current, 





PORTABLE 
with rechargeable battery! 


@ Another General Electric first! A 
portable that’s actually self-charg- 
ing! Play it all you please—it re- 
news its battery power over and 
over! To recharge, simply plug 
into AC house current, or recharge 
from car battery. Performance-en- 
gineered at Electronics Park...51/;” 
G-E Dynapower speaker...natural 
color tone...sturdy, handsome 
maroon plastic cabinet. Ask for 
General Electric Model 160—and 
you're through changing batteries! 
G-E portable radios start at $39.95* 


*Prices slightly higher West and South— 
subject to change without notice, 


-Performance-Enginecered 
at Electronics Park 
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Explanation 


The reversal of the 
hammer and _ sickle 
emblem on M. 
Cachin’s rostrum 
( NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
81), referred to in 
Mr. Childs’s letter in 
your issue of Feb. 
21, is not quite “as 
mysterious as the re- 
versals in Kremlin 
dictates he follows” 
—at least, not to an 
amateur _photogra- 
pher. A simple, ac- 
cidental reversal of 
the negative in print- 
ing the picture would easily accomplish the 
former reversal. 


= \ 


ieome 


Cachin 


GEORGE ARMOUR 
Columbus, Ohio 


It could, but it didn’t in this case. Cachin’s 
hair is parted on the same side as in other 
photos of him. 


Evisceration? 

YOU EVISCERATED MY TELEGRAM TO 
THE PRESIDENT (NEWSWEEK, March 7) 
BY QUOTATION OUT OF CONTEXT, IT MIS- 
REPRESENTS ME, I THINK. COULD YOU 
PUBLISH ORIGINAL MESSAGE IN FULL 
PLEASE? 


MGR. W. M. HIGGINS 
DENVER, COLO. 


Maer. Higgins’s telegram to the President 
read: CONGRATULATIONS FOR HAPPY SLIP OF 
TONGUE. EPITHET HARD TO BEAT WHEN CON- 
TEMPT IS VIRILE AND PASSIONATE. HAVE USED 
IT MYSELF RECENTLY IN PLURAL FORM OF 
TREASONABLE CREW WHO FRONT FOR HELL 
AND TYRANNY IN MASQUERADE AS RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS. Newsweek originally published 
only the underlined- excerpts for reasons of 
space. This may be evisceration, but it 
seemed to portray Mgr. Higgins’s sentiments 
without misrepresentation. 
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152 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


word { 


Your sales are where the home is, and 
the big home market is small cities and 


towns. Here’s 60% of all non-farm 
homes—here are HOUSEHOLD’S 
2,000,000 families—over 70% home- 
owners! 

But that’s not all. These families are 
big. HOUSEHOLD'S parents average 
2.3 children—have bigger houses 
(average over 6 rooms). No wonder 
this market is tremendous! And today, 
buying power is greater than ever! 

HOUSEHOLD'S idea-planned edi- 
torial features GO AFTER sales with 
382 “‘buy-ideas” per issue—backing up 
advertisers, planting the urge to buy. 
Here’s more reason than ever why 
“Success is a HOUSEHOLD word!” 

and circulation isn’t 

| all that’s growing... 

@ Tremendous increase in four-color 
| advertising! @© Over two hundred new 
accounts in less than a year! @ 1948 
advertising revenue up 35% over 1947! 
© Yet you still pay the lowest cost per 
thousand—$2.40 for black and white, 
$3.20 for four colors! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for small 
cities and lowne 


fe) Newsweek, March 21, 1949 
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“They'll hardly recognize you in Coventry, 


m’ lady...” 








 _ 





" “By tomorrow afternoon, your ladyship, we'll 
have you safely home in Coventry. And I think you'll 
find this Speedbird trip yet one more ride you'll 
never forget—though for very different reasons. 

“This time, instead of being all alone, out in the 
cold, you’ll be feeling ‘at home’ among friends. Seated 

: at ease in a swift, sure Speedbird, you'll relax and let 

n the world pass by. 

: “And rest assured of this, m’lady. If we stewards 

. os keep peeping at you from our service window, it’s 

P a those clothes of nine hundred years ago, you only to anticipate your slightest wish or whim. 

3 don’t seem a bit like your pictures. Back in England, “Yes, we’re always watching out for a// our pas- 

‘a they'll most likely think your ‘new look’ comes sengers. Making your comfort our career . . . that’s 

. straight from New York! what Speedbird Service means.” 

ip 

y: 


ry SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the Atlantic...and Across the World 


Thirty years’ flying experience—with twelve years’ 
experience over the North Atlantic. Over 100 
“million miler”” BOAC Speedbird Captains. 


LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 






From Via Days of Week Winter Round Trip* 
NEW YORK GLASGOW TURS., TUM. wc cccce $466.70 
NEW YORK SHANNON | $466.70 
MONTREAL GLASGOW WEDNESDAY ...... $448.00 


*Fore shown is ao reduced excursion rate (effective until April 1, 1949) on flights 
completed within 30 days. Round trip fares to Scotiand or Ireland are slightly less. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE—Information and bookings also at 
most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., and at BOAC offices 
in Baltimore, Washington, D.C., Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto. 


Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire Airways, Tasman 
Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways, respectively. Also to Australasia across the Pacific 
from San Francisco via British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Limited. 





When Army physical exams revealed that our 


fe THE DARING NEW DODGE FOR 10 
BIGGER, TALLER acrve AMERIC 


wartime generation was far bigger, 


taller and more active, Dodge engineers started planning this great new car! 


ERE is the car the American 
H people will take right into 
their hearts. 

It’s lower on the outside... 
higher on the inside! Shorter on 
the outside.../onger on the in- 
side! Narrower on the outside... 
wider on the inside! You will 
wonder how it was done! 

New design . . . new distinctive 
style... new natural beauty that 
flows from truly functional engi- 
neering . . . new elbow room, leg 
room and head room plus an 
amazingly s-m-o-o-t-h ride... 


NEW “GET-AWAY” ENGINE 


all the basic comforts that you 
want in a fine motor car. 


Hereisthe miracleofdesignthat 
comes to you from theengineering 
staff that has always built Ameri- 
ca’s most enduring, durable car 
...therugged, dependable Dodge! 

New styling... luxury inte- 
riors...fast get-away...op- 
tional Gyro-Matic transmission 

. some of these things that will 
thrill you are pictured here. Ask 
your Dodge dealer to show you 
all the wonderful things the new 
Dodge brings.you today! 





gyrol FLUID DRIVE PLUS 
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ELBOW ROOM—HEAD ROOM 


NEW elbow room, rear seats al- 
most eight inches wider. . . more 
head room, leg room . . . Knee- 
level seats give legs restful support. 


GYRO-MATIC 
... FREES YOU 
FROM. SHIFTING 


COMFORT ENGINEERED 


NEW under-hood all-weather com- 
fort system distributes fresh air 
warmth to all the passengers in 
both the front and rear seats. 


The Daring New 


ODGE 


IMPROVED “Get - Away” engine pro- 
vides flashing acceleration for quicker 
starts, safer passing . . . high compres- 
sion engineered for extra gas economy. 
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kor Your Information 


PACIFIC PEREGRINATIONS: We were only slightly sur- 
prised to receive from Special Projects Editor Harold Isaacs 
the first report filed since early January by an American 
correspondent from Jokjakarta, the Republican capital of 
Indonesia now occupied by the Dutch (see page 44). So 
far, Isaacs has flown 17,000 miles on his NEwswEEx assign- 
ment to report firsthand the turbu- 
lent moods, social unsettlement, and 
chaotic angers of the millions in ex- 
plosive Southeast Asia. He always 
seems to come down in the right 
place. After reporting the New Delhi 
Conference (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 7), 
Isaacs hopped across the Bay of Ben- 
gal-:for an exclusive interview with 
the Premier of the Indonesian Re- 
public, the powerful and influential Mohammed Hatta, 
confined by the Dutch on Banka Island off the coast of 
Sumatra. Isaacs was the first correspondent to establish 
contact with the interned Republican leader and thus 
scored a beat on Hatta’s rejection of any Dutch proposals 
even while new attempts to negotiate were being formu- 
lated at The Hague (Newsweek, Feb. 21). 

Isaacs, now in Malaya, offers a sample 24 hours of 
activity there: “Drove from Malacca to Federation capital 
Kuala Lumpur, where I learned British were rounding up 
villagers 150 miles away. Took off without lunch in British 
Army Cub to remote landing strip, thence by truck to scene 
of roundup. That bit of research carried me into night. 
Finally caught train at tiny place called Segamat, arriving 
back Kuala Lumpur 8 o'clock morning in time start keep- 
ing appointments lasting all day. Chief personal result this 
kind routine is I’ve already lost 9 pounds this trip, with 
Indo-China, Burma, Philippines still ahead of me.” 





BEACHHEAD REVISITED: On the other side of the world, 
Assistant Washington Bureau Chief Kenneth Crawford last 
week accepted with what he calls “indecent haste” an invi- 
tation to revisit the invasion coast of Normandy on June 6, 
the anniversary of D-Day. On that date, five years ago, 
Crawford landed with the first wave of GI’s at H Hour and 
sent NEwWswEEK what we still think was one of the classic 
on-the-scene reports of the war. With other correspondents 
who covered the invasion, Crawford will be flown to 
Europe by American Overseas Airlines for a tour of the 


beaches and battlefields. 


BALLET AUTHORITY: Music Editor Emily Coleman this 
week joins other Newsweek staff members whose special 
knowledge has placed them on encyclopedia indexes. She 
is the author of the “Balletomania in America” section in 
“The Dance Encyclopedia” prepared by Anatole Chujoy 
for publication on March 21. 


THE COVER: Last January when 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek re- 
tired, it seemed that his career was 
finished. But since that date Chiang 
has used his ancestral home as a base 
for an attempt to maneuver powerful 
war lords and politicians over the 
vast checkerboard of China. For a 
report on his efforts, their results, 
and what the future holds for the Generalissimo—see page 
36 (photo by Guillumette). 
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JHE ROOT OF ALL EVILS : 


(AND HOW 70 GET MORE OF /7) 


























“I’ve never been greedy,” the businessman said, 
“And I shouldn't let money go to my head... 
But I would like to save a little more dough 
Say, a couple of million bucks or so.” 


Mr. Friendly smiled and he said, “Come, come! 
Do you think you’d be happy with such a small sum? 
Are you trying to be funny . .. let’s talk 
about MONEY!” 
(American Mutual’s I. E. Loss Control* service has 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


.. the first American liability insurance company 
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Ly Mr Friendly 














helped reduce premiums for some companies to as 
much as 50% below the average rate. In addition, 
we still give you the chance to save up to 20% 
through dividends ...a savings for businessmen 
that’s amounted to more than $119,000,000!) 


Well, the businessman signed for a policy 

And his costs went down so rapidly 

He saved enough money to fill 5 banks. 

He seemed rather pleased. He even said, “Thanks.” 


The biggest extra in insurance...that’s I.E. Loss Control,* 


a special service, at no extra charge with every industrial 


policy. Ask your American Mutual man to show you the 
“40 Convincing Cases.” Write for free copy of ‘‘The All- 
American P!an for Business” or ‘The All-American Plan for 
the Home.”’ American Mutua! Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
A-92, 142 Berkeley S:.. Bos:on 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principa! cities. Consuit classified telephone directory. 





* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

There’s a strong hint that another spy 
story will break soon at the Justice De- 
partment . . . Incidentally, the depart- 
ment isn’t saying anything about it, 
but spy defendant Judith Coplon was 
among those who helped to check the At- 
torney General’s list of subversive or- 
ganizations : . . Truman is deeply hurt 
by the Senate attack on his friend Mon 
Wallgren. He has no intention, however, 
of withdrawing the nomination 
Latest odds are against the appointment 
of Gen. Mark Clark to succeed General 
Clay as Berlin commander and slightly in 
favor of General Wedemeyer . . . Senator 
McMahon, chairman of the Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee, is 
backing Gordon Dean, his former law 
partner, for the vacancy on the Atomic 
Energy Commission . . . Despite House 
committee approval, Hawaiian statehood 
advocates are worried about the pros- 
pects at this session of Congress. 


Krug’s Job 

Interior Secretary Krug is in the pe- 
culiar spot of having his three top as- 
sistants aspiring for his job and of being 
able to do nothing about it. If he were 
sure of his ground, he’d fire at least one 
of them. Since his own job is uncertain, 
he must take it. Under Secretary Oscar 
Chapman is the favorite to succeed Krug 
when he resigns. Assistant Secretary 
Davidson is openly campaigning for the 
post and has the support of some liberals. 
Assistant Secretary William Warne is 
being backed for promotion by California 
Democrats. 


National Notes 

Jonathan Daniels of North Carolina 
is high on the list of possibilities for 
Secretary of Navy if Secretary Sullivan 
resigns. His father was Secretary under 
Woodrow Wilson Newly named 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson wants 
Paul Griffith, former national commander 
of the American Legion, as Under Sec- 
retary but probably will encounter Con- 


The Periscope 


Court Justice Owen J. Roberts. The 
group is working for a federation of the 
democracies signing the Atlantic pact. 


Row Over VA Funds 

Veterans Administration officials are 
making themselves unpopular with the 
President. Truman made it a point to 
announce that VA officials had recom- 
mended the cutback in hospital con- 
struction which he urged on Congress. 
However, VA Administrator Carl Gray 
not only shifted the responsibility for the 
proposal back to the White House but 
didn’t even try to hide his opposition 
to it. With this encouragement, the vet- 
erans’ bloc in Congréss will try to add 
half a billion dollars to the amount 
requested in Truman’s budget. 


Anti-Third-Term Fade-out 

There’s little prospect that the con- 
stitutional amendment which the 80th 
Congress speeded through limiting Presi- 
dential service to two four-year terms 
will be ratified so long as Truman re- 
mains in office. Southern Democratic 
states, which would have joined in the 
ratification drive had Governor Dewey 
been elected, now are looking coolly on 
the proposal. And they are the key to 
securing the thirteen more states needed 
for ratification. Only two Southern states 
—Virginia and Méississippi—have ap- 
proved the amendment. Three—Texas, 
Oklahoma, and North Carolina—have 
rejected it. The others have just shelved 
it for the time being. Unless ratified by 
36 states by 1954, it will die. 


Trivia 

Note on military unification: The Navy 
is going to reduce the width of its service 
ribbons by an eighth of an inch to con- 
form with those worn by the Army. The 
change won't be compulsory, however, 
until 1951 . . . Congressmen who drafted 
the new income-tax bill for voteless Dis- 
trict of Columbia voted to exclude them- 
selves, part of their staffs, and all officials 
appointed by the President. All other 
Federal workers, as well as private job 
holders, would be required to pay .. . 
Representative Burdick of North Dakota 
isn’t modest. An advance press release by 


tion when Norway and Denmark sign 
the Atlantic pact. Most likely is a move 
in Finland, possibly a coup d’état on the 
Czechoslovak pattern . . . Russian security 
officials are trying to smoke out remnants 
of important pro-Nazi elements aug- 
mented by infiltrating Ukrainian na- 
tionalists,. who are in hiding in Ruthenia 
and Slovakia. The organization is efficient 
enough to maintain courier and commu- 
nication services . . . Evidence is accumu- 
lating that the Western counterblockade 
in Germany is causing increasing eco- 
nomic trouble in the Soviet zone and to 
some extent in other parts of Eastern 
Europe. 


Russia and the UN 

The Soviet Government has recently 
recalled several of its United Nations 
Secretariat employes. Arady Soboleff, 
top Soviet UN official, was called to 
Moscow early this year, and Lake Suc- 
cess is wondering whether he will ever 
return to his post. Some delegates regard 
the latest withdrawals as a possible sign 
of Russian intention to quit the UN dur- 
ing the April General Assembly session. 


Behind the ‘Peace Offensive’ 

The war scare which the Kremlin 
drummed up last year has backfired 
badly, and best diplomatic judgment is 
that the Politburo would like very much 
to encourage more confidence in Mos- 
cow’s current “peace offensive.” The So- 
viets started the scare primarily to sabo- 
tage the ERP and to reconcile the Russian 
masses to postwar hardships. But the war 
scare caused two unforeseen  conse- 
quences, which the Kremlin intensely 
dislikes and is eager to counteract. First, 
it roused hopes among Communist-domi- 
nated peoples of Eastern Europe that the 
Western Powers might be coming rela- 
tively soon to liberate them, and this 
stiffened resistance to Soviet rule. Second, 
the war scare prompted the U.S. and 
Western Europe to rearm and to draw 
closer together in the North Atlantic de- 
fense treaty, thus greatly strengthening 
resistance outside the Iron Curtain, 


U.S. Aim in China 
Driving a wedge between the Chinese 


rrol,* gressional opposition . . . As the Hoover _ his office of an address he was scheduled Communists and Moscow has become 
strial commission winds up its work, members to make in the House described it as “a the prime objective of U. S. China policy. 
u the are no longer bothering to hide their fiery, fifteen-minute speech.” Study of the Voice of America radio 
— antagonisms. Some commissioners charge - broadcasts reveals that primary emphasis 
Dept. their dissents are not getting a fair play is being given to news and commentaries 
oss in in the reports . . . Clarence Streit, author Trends Abroad which dwell on Russian imperialism, 

of “Union Now,” is joining the backers The month of April will be critical in interference with internal affairs of satel- 
cer ing. of the newly formed Atlantic Union East-West relations. Western diplomats lite countries, and so on. One recent 


Committee headed by former Supreme 
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are expecting some sort of Soviet retalia- 


broadcast, which traced Russian moves 
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in the Far East for half a century, ended 
with a warning that if the Chinese Com- 
munists “do not act quickly, they may 
find themselves and their country con- 
scripted as unwilling zealots into plans 
for imperialistic expansion by another 
nation, or as a shield for that nation’s 
defense and security.” Much attention is 
given to Marshal Tito—no opportunity 
being lost to draw parallels between him 
and Mao Tse-tung, top Chinese Com- 
munist. 


Hungary’s Ban on Emigrants 

Diplomatic reports say the Hungarian 
Communist government is suspending all 
Jewish emigration to Israel, Under an 
Israeli-Hungarian commercial agreement 
which has never been officially an- 
nounced, the Hungarians were supposed 
to permit an annual emigration of some 
20,000 Jews with their goods and cur- 
rency to a total value of $3,300,000. The 
Israeli representative in Budapest now is 
threatening to renounce the commercial 
agreement unless the emigration privi- 
leges are restored. 


Soviet Slur on Israel 

Mrs, Golda Meyerson, former Israeli 
ambassador to the Soviet Union who is 
now a member of the Tel Aviv Cabinet, 
is indignant over treatment she received 
during her brief stay in Moscow, Among 
examples of deliberate discourtesy, she 
reported that on one occasion the Soviet 
writer Ilya Ehrenburg remarked within 
her hearing that he “hates those Russian- 
born Jewesses who now speak nothing but 
English.” 


Anti-Red Conference 

Britain is planning a dominions confer- 
ence to halt the march of Communism in 
the Far East before it encompasses such 
vital areas as Singapore, the tin and rub- 
ber resources of Malaya and Burma, and 
the riches of India. This is Britain’s effort 
to do alone what it had hoped to do with 
U. S. assistance, before being told by Sec- 
retary Marshall in Paris that Washington 
had decided to abandon aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek. The conference, first planned 
for Ceylon, will now take place in the 
Western Hemisphere, probably Ottawa. 
The time: next month, when Foreign 
Secretary Bevin and dominions foreign 
ministers are in Washington and New 
York for April’s diplomatic double-header 
—signing of the Atlantic pact and opening 
of the UN General Assembly. 


Foreign Notes 

A sizable amount of American cotton 
soon will be shipped behind the Iron 
Curtain. ECA officials have approved a 
deal between Austria and Hungary under 
which Austria will barter $3,270,000 of 
ECA cotton to Hungary in return for 
oilseed and rye. ECA officials explain that 
such deals are in accord with U. S. policy 
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... In cooperation with Britain, Australia 
plans to establish a munitions and atom- 
research plant in the remote hilly region 
south of Canberra. The project will in- 
clude a chain of twenty hydroelectric 
power stations . . . The U. S. has no plans 
for a loan to Argentina at this time .. . 
James Bruce, U.S. ambassador to Argen- 
tina, has agreed at the request of Truman 
to withdraw his resignation. He will re- 
turn to Buenos Aires soon . . . In one 
German town construction of workers’ 
apartment houses has been held up be- 
cause of the high cost of rubble—basic 
ingredient of present-day German con- 
crete. 
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Farm Price Supports 

The Administration is going to abandon 
the “flexible” support-price system and 
ask Congress for authority to guarantee 
farmers a return of about 90% of parity. 
The plan to be submitted next month by 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan will seek 
to replace “flexibility” in the level of 
support prices with “elasticity” in the 
manner in which prices are supported. 
On corn, wheat, cotton, and other crops 
that can be stored, “high level” return to 
the farmer would be assured by direct 
government purchases and loans to grow- 
ers who keep crops off the market, as at 
present. Prices on _ perishables like 
potatoes and fresh vegetables would be 
allowed to seek their own market levels, 
with the government paying directly to 
farmers the difference between market 
and the “high level” guarantee. Part of 
the plan is an entirely new parity formula, 
said to remove inequities in the present 
one. Price supports, as now, would be 
linked to acreage controls and marketing 
quotas. 


Oleo Repeal Fight 

Sponsors of legislation to remove all 
Federal taxes and restrictions on colored 
oleomargarine are not worried about their 
recent setback in the House Agriculture 
Committee. But they are definitely con- 
cerned about their chances in the Senate. 
They are confident that when the legisla- 
tion reaches the House floor they can 
substitute the Poage bill, eliminating all 
restrictions, for the committee-approved 
Granger bill, which repeals the taxes but 
prohibits interstate shipment of colored 
margarine. However, fear is rapidly grow- 
ing that the backlog of legislation now 
building up in the Senate will prevent 
final action at this session. 


Luxury-Tax Fight 

The House Republican leadership 
drive for an $800,000,000 reduction in 
wartime excise taxes is more than just a 
move to embarrass the Administration. 
The Republicans are convinced that the 
deflationary trend will get worse and that 
tax-cut demands will grow. Since excise 


levies are highly unpopular, they think 
the Democrats may not be able to stem 
a demand for reduction. If that happens, 
the Republicans will reap the credit. 


Business Footnotes 

Businessmen looking for a guide to the 
current economic situation think it’s 
significant that meat prices have con- 
tinued to soften, despite a seasonal drop 
in slaughter and meat production since 
mid-December . . . Farm lobbies are 
actively fighting the railroads’ request for 
a further increase in freight rates. Their 
representatives are warning the ICC that 
higher rail shipping rates will force pro- 
ducers to turn increasingly to trucks and 
other transportation . . . Antique sales 
are falling off, particularly on more ex- 
pensive furniture. Many dealers are cut- 
ting prices by 25% or so. 
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Movie Notes 

Mae West plans to return to the screen 
after the close of her current Broadway 
hit, “Diamond Lil.” She'll star in a 
musical for United Artists . . . Jesse Lasky 
is negotiating with Joan Fontaine for the 
title role in a proposed elaborate produc- 
tion of “Trilby” . . . Previewers report 
that in “Look for the Silver Lining,” the 
forthcoming film biography of the late 
Marilyn Miller, June Haver not only 
closely resembles the fragile blond 
musical-comedy queen but manages to 
recall her celebrated charm . . . Jeanne 
Cagney will appear opposite Mickey 
Rooney in his first independent produc- 
tion, “Quicksand” . . . From the initial 
reception of “Joan of Arc,” producers of 
the Bergman picture feel sure it will 
gross $10,000,000 in the U.S. alone. . 
Palmiro Togliatti, the Italian Communist 
leader, recently made a documentary 
film in a Rome studio. Title: “Togliatti 
Has Returned to Us” . . . The National 
Theater chain is installing new air-cooled 
chairs billed as 20% cooler than present 
overstuffed seats. 


Radio Lines 

It may be denied, but the main reason 
Philip Morris is dropping the Kate Smith 
Sings show is that the singer-commenta- 
tor makes so many controversial remarks 
. . . Trade insiders fear that CBS will 
kill off Arthur Godfrey’s appeal as fast as 
it built him up. They say he’s being seen 
and heard too often . . . Radio budgets 
are in for a severe cutback if sponsors 
make good their threat of siphoning off 
some $25,000,000 to television next 
season. Programs costing more than $10,- 
000 weekly are in for trouble . . . General 
Foods is replacing the $16,000 Burns 
and Allen show with a new $7,000 
comedy series starring Robert Young. . . 
About half a million “Amosandra” dolls 
were sold the first few weeks after the 
CBS-copyrighted toy appeared. 
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“Man overboard!—and by golly it’s me” 


OU remember the man telling of his 
experience on a crowded dock: ‘‘Sud- 
denly,” he said, ‘‘there were cries of ‘Man 
overboard’. I look, and by golly, it’s me!” 


The crowd who join the cry of, “Attack 
the corporations’ profits” will, if they 
succeed, soon be looking around and find- 
ing it’s they who are overboard; they’ve 
pushed themselves off the dock. 


Corporation profits are not squandered 
... only the most crude communist propa- 





gandist even hopes you'll believe that. Most 
profits are never seen by the owners; they 
are used to buy more and better machinery. 
Without this better machinery, companies 
could not hope to pay better wages and 
would not pay wages at all—they would 
soon be out of business. 


So, you see, people who shout against 
corporation profits shout against their 
own jobs. 


They’re pushing themselves off the dock. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Washington policymakers are marking time. They will make 
no major decisions until about May 1. By then they expect to 
know: 


1—Whether current unemployment, which increased 1,250,- 
000 through January and February, is seasonal or the start of 
a downtrend that will continue. 


2—The condition of the Treasury at the start of the next fiscal 
year, July 1. March 15 income-tax collections will tell this 
story. A surplus is expected, but nobody knows how much it 
will be. 

3—How much government will cost in the next fiscal year. 
Chairman Cannon of the Appropriations Committee expects 
to get all appropriation bills, except deficiencies, through the 
House between April 15 and May 1. 


4—Whether it will be necessary to raise tax rates to keep the 
government operating in the black through next year. 


> With the Senate filibuster shelved, at least for the time be- 
ing, Congress will go to work in earnest on other parts of 
Truman’s Fair Deal program. 


Tentative schedule of business in the Senate: Rent control, 
ECA apvropriation, public housing, renewal of reciprocal- 
trade authority, and amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act, in 
that order of precedence. 


Order of business in the House; Routine appropriation bills, 
increased minimum wages, revision of oleomargarine taxes, 
and housing and labor bills after they have passed the Senate. 


Present prospects are that all these measures will be passed, 
but most of them will be so modified that they will fall far 
short of Truman’s demands. 


> Measures that will be delayed until the economic trend is 
clearer include: income- and corporation-tax increases, mili- 
tary aid for Western Europe, help for China, and social- 
security extensions. 

All new projects entailing heavy expenditures will meet strong 
opposition—just how strong depends upon the size of the 
prospective national income for next vear. 

Determinatien to avoid tax increases is growing. Yet even 
leading opponents of higher taxes concede that the govern- 
ment cannot revert to deficit financing in this time of nominal 
peace and high prosperity. 


> Rent control probably will get through in some form before 
the expiration of the present law March 30. 

It is likely to extend loose controls for twelve to fifteen months. 
It will be weaker, not stronger, than the present law in that ‘t 
will make specific provision for exemptions in hardship cases. 
A token extension for only 90 days having been beaten by 
only a narrow margin in the House, opponents of control will 
redouble their efforts to liberalize the bill in the Senate. 
Appeals made on behalf of small landlords by representatives 
of the rea!-estate interests are proving highly effective. 
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> John L. Lewis’s two-week bituminous strike will further 
strengthen the position of Republicans trying to fight off ex- 
tensive amendment of the Taft-Hartley law. 


Republicans are abandoning their efforts to agree on a sub- 
stitute for the committee draft of the bill, however. Taft, 
Morse, and Ives will each present his own amendments and 
make an independent bid for support. 


A bill far closer to the present law than the old Wagner Act 
is likely to emerge from the free-for-all rewriting that will be 
done on the floor of the Senate. 


> Truman’s full civil-liberties program is dead (see page 21). 
Last week’s Senate vote against cloture killed it. The possi- 
bility of some kind of compromise or limited program will be 
explored, however. 


The leadership decision to carry on the fight to break the fili- 
buster was a gesture. It is generally agreed that as big a bloc 
as the Southern Democrats can’t be exhausted without cloture 
unless the rest of Truman’s legislative program is to be sacri- 
ficed to the effort. 


Renewed effort to amend the Senate rules to make cloture 
easier probably will be made at the end of the session but it, 
too, is likely to fail: 


Public reaction to last week’s defeat will be closely watched 
by all senators. Some Administration Democrats profess to be- 
lieve it will be so violently adverse that some Republican allies 
of the Southerners will be forced to reverse their positions. 


> Opposition to Truman’s European rearmament plan is al- 
ready developing, even though it has not yet been presented 
to Congress and its details are not known (see page 34). 


Congressional reluctance to increase expenditures will play 
into the hands of the opposition. But Administration leaders 
think thev can rally enough bipartisan support to put over a 
$1,000,0°0,000 first-year appropriation. 


To quiet fears that such a program may be overly provocative 
to the Russians, some foreign-policy officials favor a U.S. 
peace offensive. They are considering a proposal to offer the 
Russians mutual assurances of peace. 


Senator McCarran’s aid-to-China bill will be opposed by the 
Administration. There is no certainty about its passage, even 
though backed by a petition signed by a majority of senators. 
Some senators who want to force an airing of China policy 
won't necessarily vote for a $1,500,000,000 outlay. 


> A general review of the West’s position in the cold war is 
expected when foreign ministers of the Atlantic community 
nations come to Washington the first week. in April for the 
formal signing of the pact. 


How many nations will sign is still uncertain. Italy, Denmark, 
Iceland, and Portugal may be among the original signatories 
when the time comes. 


These four governments already are on notice that they are 
welcome to take part in any meetings of the ambassadors’ 
committee now conducting negotiations that may take place 
between now and the signing. 
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"(im no cupid-but [got 
her matried just the same! 
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“When she and her dad drove in my station, she was 
about to cry. The fan belt was broken. It looked like 
they’d never make the church. Well, I fixed up that car 
in jig-time. Got her married right on schedule! 
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“Things like that keep my job interesting. Makes me 
feel good to meet all sorts of people... help them 

get where they’re going. After all, that’s what the whole 
oil business is about —keeping the country moving 

... going farther and faster all the time. 


“T know in my end of the business, the 250,000 dealers 
keep getting new ideas, new equipment, new ways to 
step up service every day. And the way I hear it, the 
whole industry is breaking records to give America 
more and better oil products than ever before. 


“Tt’s easy to see why so many thousands of men 

and women picked jobs in the oil business. It’s built 
on service and progress. Guess it’s no accident 
America’s gone so far during the ninety years the 
oil industry has been in existence. 





“Yes—and there’s a great future in this business, too. 
Tomorrow, you'll be getting even better products and 
service. And the day after tomorrow—well, make your 
own predictions. Chances are, you'll be right.” 





Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, N. Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 








] Salty Sam, the Sailor, was a Captain bluff and bold. 

e “I’ve sailed into New York,” he said, “because I have 
been told that where the Hotel Pennsylvania always 
used to be, there is a HOTEL STATLER now... and 
that I want to see! 






































“The Pennsylvania, I know, was run by Statler’s 

2. crew, and then they bought it; so today, they run and 
own it, too. They’ve only changed the name,” said 
Sam. “They haven’t touched the rest; so, just as 
always, when I’m here, I really am a guest! 











3 “The Statler’s famous bed still brings a slumber long 

e and deep, eight hundred built-in springs and more sure 
float me off to sleep. By sun and star, I’d rather far,” 
the salty Captain raves, “be pillowed on a Statler bed 
than billowed on the waves.” 


Said Sam, “The Statler dining room’s my favorite 

4, Port-of-call. I order all that I can eat, and then I eat 
it all. I’ve made reports on food in ports, from here to 
Singapore, and J’ll take Statler every time . . . let’s 
signal for some more. 











“HOTEL STATLER 





5. “The man who moored the Statler here, sure knew his 

@ navigation. It’s close to business, shows and shops, a 
really good location. So, when you travel to New York, 
pretend you're on a ship. Just chart your course to 
Statler . . . and enjoy a perfect trip!” 








OUR % 
STATLER 


HOTELS 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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Lewis's Strategy in the Strike 


That Man slammed the door on the 
Administration’s fingers again last week. 
In a bravura statement that probably 
masked his real motives as foxily as any 
he had ever issued, John L: Lewis called 
out the 400,000 Eastern members* of his 
United Mine Workers on a two-week 
“memorial” work stoppage to “empha- 
size” UMW opposition to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. James Boyd as director of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines. 

With the present stockpile of mined 
coal at 70,000,000 tons (against a normal 
above-ground supply of 45,000,000 
tons), no fires were likely to be banked if 
the stoppage did not go beyond the 
scheduled two weeks. But the suspicion 
was widespread that Lewis was more 
worried about the size of the stockpile 
(largest in six years) than the Boyd ap- 
pointment. 

True, Lewis was opposed to Boyd 
and had been since the day two years 
ago when President Truman, at the 
urging of an archfoe of Lewis, Secretary 
of the Interior Julius A. Krug, had sent 
the nomination of the 44-year-old former 
dean of the Colorado School of Mines to 
the Senate for confirmation. But Lewis’s 
influence had blocked confirmation and 
for fifteen months Boyd had been serv- 
ing without pay. 

Now, with the Boyd nomination again 
coming up in the Senate, the Lewis- 
ordered “memorial” stoppage appeared 
more likely to result in Boyd’s confirma- 
tion than to defeat it. Obviously, Lewis 
had a deeper strategy in mind: 

The mine workers’ contract expires 
June 30; negotiations between Lewis and 
the operators begifi in May. With coal 
prices falling (due to reduced overseas 
demand and mild weather in the East) 
and with the stockpile mounting (for the 
same reasons), Lewis would be in a poor 
negotiating position to improve the 
financial status of UMW members who 
are already the nation’s highest-paid 
wage earners. The trick: A two-week 
stoppage would reduce the stockpile to 
about 43,000,000 tons. 

Whatever Lewis’s motives, his action 
had two important by-products: 
> Overnight, the nation’s Eastern rail- 
roads, already facing diminishing traffic, 





*Spared: the 200,000 miners who work in mines 
West of the Mississippi River. Lewis's reason: to 
avert hardship in the West where the winter has 

nm very severe and coal is badly needed. 


laid off 55,000 employes who would not 
be needed without coal to haul. 

Any slim chance that might remain for 

peal of the Taft-Hartley Act, as pledged 
by President Truman, vanished in Con- 
gress, with the prospects increasing daily 
that the law would suffer nothing more 
drastic than modification in a manner ac- 
ceptable to its partisans. 


CONGRESS: 


Freedom to Filibuster 


When it was all over last week, even 
Sen. J. Howard McGrath of Rhode Island, 
who doubles as national chairman of the 
Democratic Party and is therefore an 
optimist by profession, gave way to 
puzzled discouragement, Floor Leader 
Scott Lucas of Illinois was so confused 


that he talked in malapropisms. The stark 
facts no longer could be denied. 

After only 69 days, the Democratic-con- 
trolled 81st Congress had demonstrated 
conclusively that it was going to cause 
Harry S. Truman as much trouble as 
“that notorious “‘do-nothing’ Republican 
80th” did. The coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Midwest Republicans was 
as powerful as ever, It had stopped the 
President cold in his first major attempt 
to carry out his campaign promises. 

The issue was an extraordinarily com- 
plicated one, involving both the Presi- 


dent’s civil-rights program and the Sen- 
ate’s cherished privilege of unlimited 
debate. From the first Mr. Truman had 
realized that civil-rights legislation stood 
no chance of enactment as long as the 
Senate rules permitted the Southern 
Democrats to filibuster against it. His 
plan was to strengthen the curbs on 
filibusters before the legislation came up. 

A Ruling Made: That meant plug- 
ging the loophole in Rule 22, which 
permits two-thirds of the Senate to in- 
voke cloture (limited debate) on “pend- 
ing measures.” Since its enactment in 
1917, the rule had been interpreted as 
not ‘applying to motions to bring up 
measures. The Southerners therefore had 
been free to filibuster indefinitely against 
even considering civil-rights bills. 

When the Administration on Feb. 28 
proposed changing Rule 22 to cover 
motions, the Southerners immediately 
started filibustering against the motion 
to bring up the amendment. They talked 
for ten days. Then, at 6:18 p.m. Thurs- 
day, March 10, Lucas and 32 other 
senators, equally divided between Dem- 
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“Memorial”: Lewis’s opposition to Boyd (right) proved convenient 


ocrats and Republicans, .petitioned Vice 
President Alben W. Barkley to start the 
cloture machinery against them. 

The Southerners insisted that it 
couldn’t be done because they weren't de- 
bating the amendment itself. They cited 
precedents as recent as the ruling last 
year by Republican Sen, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan, then Senate presi- 
dent pro-tem, who had held it was 
impossible to curb a Southern filibuster 
against bringing up the anti-poll-tax bill. 
Barkley ignored the precedents, 

His ruling: that cloture legally could be 
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invoked against the Southerners, Finding 
technical differences between last year’s 
filibuster against bringing up the anti- 
poll-tax bill and the current filibuster 
against bringing up the proposed rules 
change, the Vice President declared in 
effect that Rule 22 had always been inter- 
preted wrongly. He said that it already 
was possible to limit debate on motions to 
bring up measures, 

The import of his ruling: that no 
change in Rule 22 was really necessary; 
the proposed amendment merely restated 
curbs that already existed. 

The next day Sen. Richard B. Russell 
of Georgia appealed Barkley’s decision. As 
the leader of the Administration forces, 
Lucas moved that Russell’s appeal be 
tabled. Angry debate broke out, 

A Ruling Upset: The chief spokes- 
man for those opposing the decision was 
Vandenberg. He was in favor of civil- 
rights legislation, he declared, and he 
was in favor of making Rule 22 more 
effective, but the way to change the rule 
was not simply to disregard what it clear- 
ly said and meant, as Barkley had done. 
If that could be done, “it simply means 


Lucas rose angry, bitter, and sarcastic. 
He alternately whispered and shouted. 
At times he became so emotional that he 
mispronounced words with abandon. 

The gist of his argument: The basic 
issue was the Truman program. The 
Southern Democrats and Midwestern Re- 
publicans had drummed up the proce- 
dural issue merely to justify themselves in 
using the Senate rules to hamstring that 
program and to vote against the election 
returns. He roared: 

“Everyone knows that the single issue 
here is not changing the rules, that the 
civil-rights program is involved here.” 

The debate lasted for ten hours. Final- 
ly, in two successive votes, the senators 
overruled Barkley’s decision by 46-to-41 
margins, Twenty-three Republicans lined 
up with 23 Democrats against the Vice 
President. Only sixteen Republicans 
joined the 25 Democrats supporting him. 

The Administration forces weren't 
quite through yet. Over the week end, 
with President Truman’s consent, they 
went into huddles with the Southern 
Democrats and Midwestern Republicans 
to see whether they couldn’t work out 





Vandenberg: Occasions must fit rules, not rules fit occasions 


that, regardless of precedent or tradition- 
al practice, the rules hereafter mean 
whatever the presiding officer of the Sen- 
ate, plus a simple majority of the senators 
voting at the time, want the rules to 
mean, We [would] fit the rules to the oc- 
casion, instead of fitting the occasion to 
the rules . . . Under such circumstances 
there [would be] no rules, except the 
transient, unregulated wishes of a major- 
ity of whatever quorum [was] temporar- 
ily in control of the Senate.” The only 
proper way to change the rules, Vanden- 
berg added, was by two-thirds vote of 
the Senate. 
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some kind of compromise rules change. 
The Southerners, holding the whip hand, 
knew when they had won: they refused 
to budge. This Monday Lucas announced 
he was throwing in the sponge. The Ad- 
ministration had tasted its first major 
defeat of the 81st Congress. 


Significance -- 

It was the Vandenberg speech which 
served as the fulcrum for the eventual 
triumph of the Southern Bloc. . How- 
ever, the groundwork had already been 
well laid by Russell. The Georgian and 
his fellow filibusterers had studiously 


avoided the usual irrelevancies of Sen- 
at2 filibusters, hammering away instead 
at the point that unlimited debate made 
the Senate the nation’s strongest bulwark 
of minority rights, for it permitted the 
minority to keep the majority from pass- 
ing repressive legislation against it. They 
also exploited fully Mr. Truman’s an- 
nouncement favoring cloture by major- 
ity vote, which could amount to minority 
vote of the Senate whenever the full 
membership wasn’t present. 

Their arguments were well presented 
and well reasoned. To many senators, 
they were convincing. 

On the other side, nobody had really 
cared deeply enough about the civil- 
rights program except Negro leaders. The 
Republican and Democratic Parties were 
both pledged to the legislation. Northern 
Republicans and Northern Democrats 
alike gave it lip service—but with private 
reservations. Sparked by Walter White, 
president of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
Negro leaders made valiant efforts to 
break down the inertia and uncertainty 
among the Northerners. White pleaded 
with Vandenberg to change his mind. 
But the Negro efforts just weren’t enough, 
and Vandenberg remained cold to White’s 
arguments. 

Even if the vote on Barkley’s decision 
had gone the other way the outlook for 
changing Rule 22 and then for getting the 
civil-rights program through under clo- 
ture would still have been dim. It would 
have required a two-thirds vote to limit 
debate on bringing up the rules change, 
a two-thirds vote again to enact the 
change, a two-thirds vote to limit debate 
on bringing up the civil-rights bills, and 
finally a two-thirds vote to limit debate 
on the bills themselves. 


Cain vs. Wallgren 


Sen. Harry P. Cain, now 43, went into 
training like the four-letter athlete he 
once was at the University of the South 
in Sewanee, Tenn. The Tacoma, Wash., 
Republican, an airborne colonel in war- 
time, stored up on sleep, ate only readily 
digested food, and went easy on drinking 
water. In addition, he prepared a blue- 
buckram-covered book outlining, in 78,- 
300 words and 261 pages, a few of his 
reasons for fighting the appointment of 
President Truman’s close friend, ex-Gov. 
Mon C. Wallgren of Washington, to 
chairmanship of the National Security 
Resources Board. He was all set to share 
them with his colleagues. 

Last week, at 2:15 p.m. Tuesday, 
March 8, Cain, wearing a durable gray 
shirt and carpet slippers, faced a portable 
lectern on his desk and said: “This will 
take time, quite a good deal of time.” In 
the Senate gallery, Mrs. Cain, now suing 
to divorce her husband for incompati- 
bility, smiled enigmatically. On the floor, 
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To Cain, the man for the job... 


many of Cain’s colleagues walked to the 
nearest exit. For the Southern filibuster- 
ers, Cain’s filibuster-within-a-filibuster 
provided a welcome holiday. 

At 9 p.m. Senator Cain—his feet ach- 
ing, his collar unbuttoned, his tie askew, 
his voice a husky monotone—completed 
the 8lst Congress’s record word mara- 
thon. In six and three-quarters hours he 
had contended that: 
> President Truman, by appointing his 
crony Wallgren, “is unintentionally tri- 
fling with the future well-being and se- 
curity of all citizens.” 
> Wallgren “does not possess the capac- 
ity” to be NSRB chairman, in charge of 
the nation’s industrial-mobilization plans. 
He “has on occasions . . . not told the 
truth,” is “painfully naive,” is “unusually 
and singularly uninformed on a_ vast 
variety of subjects,” and has been “closely 
associated in recent years with those in 
Washington State who seek eventually 
to destroy constitutional government 
through their activities as Communists 
and as fellow travelers.” 
> Specifically, Wallgren as governor was 
“guilty of a great display of moral weak- 
ness” by appointing as a self-confessed 
“sop to the old folks” a pension union’s 
attorney named John Coughlan to a 
meaningless, unsalaried job whose duties 
were nil. 
> However adept Wallgren might be as 
ex-billiard champion, hole-in-one golfer, 
fly-fisher, and duck shooter, he could not 
master the NSRB job and “will, in terms 
of swimming, go down three times and 
come up only twice, and the country will 
be the loser.” 

Whether or not Cain would be able to 
block Wallgren’s confirmation, he had 
delayed Senate approval until the new 
issue of the Congressional Directory had 
come out, listing Wallgren prematurely 
as NSRB chairman. Cain grabbed that 
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excuse to speak again. He demanded to 
know whether “the constitutional power 
of confirmation has been taken from the 
Senate.” And he admitted modestly that 
he planned to talk “seven to seventy 
hours” more if and when Wallgren’s nom- 
ination reached the Senate floor. 


What Was Done 


Last week the House of Representa- 
tives: 
> Gave the Democratic leadership a real 
scare over rent control. The Truman Ad- 
ministration’s request for a strong 24- 
month extension, already watered down 
to last only fifteen months and to guaran- 
tee landlords a “reasonable return,” was 
temporarily set 2side, 165-161, in favor 
of a simple three-month extension backed 
by a Republican-Southern coalition. Al- 
though the Democratic leadership suc- 
ceeded in reversing this stunning setback 
by 178-163, it was so chastened that it 
postponed final action until this week. 
> Readily approved legislation authoriz- 
ing a $161,000,000 radar curtain to warn 
the United States against sneak air attack 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 21) and a $200,000,- 
000 proving ground, 3,000 miles long, to 
test guided missiles. 
> By 348-4, gave the Central Intelligence 
Agency permanent status, exempted its 
expenditures from normal regulations, 
and authorized it to admit 100 aliens each 
year who had aided in American intelli- 
gence activities abroad. In doing so, it 
grudgingly put aside its right to probe 
and debate thoroughly a controversial 
piece of legislation on the advice of its 
Armed Services Committee. 


AGENCIES: 


Birds, Beasts, Bureaucrats 


Sen. Styles Bridges, a New Hampshire 
Republican who likes to look into things 
for himself, asked every Federal agency 
to send him one copy of each of its pub- 
lications, Last week he revealed the num- 
ber he had received: 83,000. Included 
were a booklet on “Habits, Food, and 
Economic Status of the Band-Tailed 
Pigeon,” recipes for cooking muskrats, 
and instructions on the sex of water- 
melons. 


PEOPLE: 


Return of an Angel 


Chapel bells rang and sirens roared at 
the Women’s Reformatory in Framing- 
ham, Mass., last week. For ten minutes 
the 368 inmates clapped, yelled, and 
stamped. Some openly wept for joy. The 
reason: Dr. Miriam Van Waters, a penol- 
ogist who has always insisted on rehabili- 
tation rather than punishment, was back 
on her job as Framingham’s superintend- 
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... Was not pool-playing Wallgren 


ent. Summarily ousted last January for 
alleged maladministration (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 31), she had been reinstated by a 
three-man appeals board headed by Dean 
Erwin N. Griswold of Harvard Law 
School. The board found the charges 
against her “wholly unproved and com- 
pletely inadequate to provide any basis 
or just cause for removal.” 

After inmates and staffers alike knelt 
in prayer “to offer thanksgiving to God, 
who has sent us back our angel,” the lit- 
tle, gray-haired, 61-year-old superintend- 
ent arose dewy-eyed. “You know what it’s 
like to be before a judge,” she said. “I 
thought of you often, friendless and alone 
in a strange place. The knowledge that 
you could come here and begin a new 
life gave me courage to keep going.” 
Then Dr. Van Waters concluded: “Well, 
we have got to get to work.” 


CITIES: 
Gary Cleanup 


The sins of Gary are red as the fiery 
glare from the open-hearth furnaces 
which stretch out along its waterfront. 
Since 1906, when the United States Steel 
Corp. bought several miles of Indiana 
swamp and sand dune and built it into 
one of America’s greatest mill towns, 
gambling and vice have been its second 
biggest business. By the thousands, un- 
skilled workmen—tough, rip-roaring, and 
ripe for picking—poured into the Lake 
Michigan city. And picked they were, 
both by enterprising home-town talent 
and by predatory hoods from nearby 
Chicago. But Gary’s steelworker8 seemed 
to love it and kept coming back for more. 

Sooner or later organization had to 
come to this free-enterprise vice. In the 
fall of 1943 the big operators met in 
Denny Dacey’s saloon, across the street 
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from the courthouse, to hear Larry Finer- 
ty, racketeering brother of Gary’s mayor 
at the time, Joseph Finerty, lay down the 
law. From that day on, Larry said flatly, 
all houses of prostitution, gambling dives, 
poolrooms, and cigar stores would be in 
one inclusive ring which he and his right- 
hand man, Jack Doyle, would control. 

After three blasts from a sawed-off 
shotgun liquidated Larry Finerty in 
March 1945, Doyle continued the syndi- 
cate’s activities, upping the number of 
dives under its “protection” from 40 to 
500. So successfully did he operate under 
a “five-year plan” that The Gary Post- 
Tribune, in a preelection exposé in 1947, 
saluted his organization as “one of the 
tightest and most powerful politico-crime 
syndicates that ever wielded absolute 
power over an American city.” 

With no fear of reprisal, the paper 
said, “a dangerous group of ex-convicts, 
chiseling gamblers, narcotic peddlers, 
merchants in the flesh of womanhood, 
and the pool-hall operators” ran the city. 

All vice and gambling were wide open 
—and the gross was estimated at $1,000,- 
000 a month. Payoffs to the police, run- 
ning to thousands of dollars a week, were 
handled in a routine manner. In a city 
which manufactures steel around the 
clock, many of the 500 bordellos operated 
on a 24-hour basis, “licensed” by the 
syndicate which collected a $10 assess- 
ment weekly from each girl and madam. 

The Post-Tribune exposures seemed to 
work in reverse. In every previous Gary 
election the rackets had closed down for 
30 days before voting day. This time they 
stayed open. Doyle’s headquarters, “The 
Green Front,” one block from city hall, 
remained open day and night, partly for 
the convenience of detectives and city 
officials. When the Democratic mayoralty 
candidate, Eugene Swartz—touted as “the 
young man without a_ blemish”—was 
swept into office, the syndicate celebrated 
so boisterously at the “522 Club” that a 
former city detective was shot twice. 
More in anger than embarrassment, the 
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Mayor Swartz: Gary’s irate women... 


police chief closed down the club, but 
business went on as usual everywhere 
else. Most of Gary thought nothing could 
be done about it. 

The Explesion: Then on Thursday 
night, March 3, Miss Mary L. Cheever. a 
language teacher in Gary schools for 24 
years and vice president of Local 4 of the 
American Federation of Teachers (AFL), 
returned home from a PTA meeting. She 
parked her car in a garage in the alley 
next to her apartment house. A few 
feet from her front door a man grabbed 
her shoulder-strap purse. Miss Cheever 
struggled. The man fired one bullet into 
her back, grabbed the bag, and ran. At 
Mercy Hospital she was listed as dead on 
arrival. 

Though there was no direct relation 
between the killing and the rackets, Miss 
Cheever’s death burst open the floodgates 
of public indignation and started the 
greatest uprising in Gary’s 43 years of 
open lawlessness. On Saturday afternoon 
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... went gunning for “the young man without a blemish” 
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the Gary teachers’ union demanded “an 
immediate cleanup . . . of the intolerable 
crime and vice conditions that made pos- 
sible the brutal murder.” On Sunday 
morning the city’s pulpits took up the cry. 

Last week, on Monday night, March 7, 
1,000 women packed Seaman Hall in a 
mass meeting. Another 500 crowded into 
the lobby. The meeting lasted a half hour. 
Its keynote: “If the city officials won't 
protect us, we women can—and will.” 

The women moved over in a body to 
the regular meeting of the city council 
where they were joined by 1,500 men. 
The invaders took over the council ses- 
sion. “It’s up to you to do something and 
do it quickly,” said Mrs. Ida K. Saks. If 
the council didn’t take action by its next 
meeting on March 21, she threatened, 
an old state law would be invoked to 
start an investigation and the governor 
and state police would be called in. 

Fifty persons spoke their excited pieces. 
When a councilman suggested adjourn- 
ment, he was howled down. When he 
suggested a ten-minute recess, the women 
shouted: “Block the doors. Don’t let them 
out of here.” When he counseled: “Let’s 
not get hysterical merely because we've 
had eight murders in Gary since the first 
of the year,” the boos, shrieks, and cat- 
calls almost lifted him off his feet. 

The man who bore the brunt of the 
attack was Mayor Swartz. Sizzling mad, 
he accused civic leaders of not supporting 
his fight for slum-clearance legislation. 
Then the “young man without a blemish” 
promised to clean up: “I have always 
tried to give this community exactly what 
it wants. If this town wants to have gam- 
bling cleaned up, it can have it . . . I am 
giving the police carte blanche. Starting 
as of now, they are free to go out and 
arrest any law violator . . . I don’t care 
whose toes are trod on.” 

The Aftermath: Early Tuesday 
morning Jack Doyle ordered the syndicate 
to lie low. Large moving vans began cart- 
ing away slot machines. By Tuesday after- 
noon Gary was closed tighter than a 
drum. Policy games were reduced to hip- 
pocket operations, houses of prostitution 
were closed. Horse players had to hike to 
East Chicago to place a bet. But there 
were few arrests. Five girls and two men 
were arrested on Tuesday. On Thursday 
another man was arrested for operating a 
blind pig. 

Still not placated, the women organized 
a permanent Women’s Citizens Commit- 
tee, which planned continued action. 
“The men here never did anything,” said 
one embattled Lysistrata. “If we succeed, 
then women all over the country can have 
some hope for good government.” 

But the racketeers of Gary, Ind., had 
not given up. Last week they were offer- 
ing substantial odds that the heat would 
die down. “It always has in the past,” 
said a member of the syndicate. “Why, 
we're running a poor man’s Monte Carlo.” 
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FEUDS: 


Swatting Costello 


Though Frank Costello hardly needed 
any new underworlds to conquer, the 
California Commission on Organized 
Crime charged last week that he had 
found one. In fact, he had hit that state’s 
slot machines for the jackpot. 

Headed by Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, ex-ambassador to Russia, the com- 
mission reported “positive evidence of a 
criminal organization” controlling Cali- 
fornia’s one-armed bandits. But the or- 
ganization is only a branch of the national 
“slot-machine racket,” the commission 
said, whose real head is the respectability- 
seeking Costello (Newsweek, Feb. 7). 
Its annual take: $2,000,000,000. Its 
annual expenses for “bribery and cor- 
ruption of public officials,” including 
buying them “like sacks of potatoes”: 
$400,000,000. 

Commission undercover men, who 
eavesdropped on the Coin Machine In- 
stitute’s convention in Chicago in Janu- 
ary, quoted a Californian as blaming all 
“the damage” which coin men had suf- 
fered there in the past year on Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles and on 
“long-hair” Gov. Earl Warren. 

The commission further accused slot- 
machine men of conspiring to remove 
persons like Bowron and Warren from 
public life and of seeking to buy protec- 
tion from employes of State Attorney 
General Fred N. Howser. At that, Howser 
chided the commission for “swatting at 
the flies, permitting the elephants to get 
by.” Retorted Warren: “Well, he is sup- 
posed to be the elephant chaser.” 


New York Histrionics 


This is what went on around City Hall 
in New York last week: 

Wednesday—Clendenin Ryan, one of 
the country’s richest men, a former aide 
of the late Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, 
and financial backer of a National Foun- 
dation for Good Government, sent a list 
of questions to the mayor’s office. One 
asked whether the gambler Frank Cos- 
tello was running the city. Mayor William 
O’Dwyer’s answer: “Another crackpot!” 

Friday—Clendenin Ryan nailed to the 
City Hall door a 1945 grand jury criticism 
of O’Dwyer’s administration as district 
attorney in Brooklyn. 

Saturday—At 1:30 a, m, O’Dwyer an- 
nounced that he had uncovered a plot to 
tap the telephone wires of Borough Presi- 
dent Hugo Rogers and 75 other officials 
and citizens, coast to coast, So far, only 
Rogers’s phone had been tapped, Ken- 
neth Ryan, a former city detective, and 
Edward Jones, an ex-Treasury agent, were 
being held by the police and had spun out 
a fantastic story of their “plot.” Kenneth 
Ryan freely admitted his part in the 
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Small Fry: When New York City experienced a touch of spring 
last week, Bernard Baruch, financier and elder statesman, could not 
resist (1) the Central Park bench he loves so well, (2) the toddler 


who struck up friendship with him, and (3) inquiring cameramen. 


felony and claimed that an “attorney” 
had hired him to do the job. 

At 7 a.m, Kenneth Ryan asked for per- 
mission to go to the lavatory. A courteous 
detective escorted him as far as the lady’s 
room. Ryan climbed out of the window 
quietly and escaped to New Jersey. Act- 
ing only a little annoyed, the mayor and 
District Attorney Frank S$, Hogan sub- 
poenaed John G. (Steve) Broady, a 
lawyer-investigator accused of hiring the 
wire tappers. Broady’s position: “I most 
emphatically deny ever having anything 
to do directly with wire tapping.” 

Clendenin Ryan, Broady’s employer, 
denied any knowledge of the wire tapping 
but refused to come down from his Al- 
lamuchy, N, J., estate to answer police 
questions because he had “guests for the 
week end.” (He accepted a subpoena 
later.) Then he charged that the whole 
case was a “smoke screen” to cover up 
the mayor's dealings with Costello. 

Late Saturday afternoon the mayor's 
office announced that it would place all 
the evidence before a New York grand 
jury. Both Clendenin Ryan and Broady 
acted unconcerned. 

Monday—Kenneth Ryan surrendered. 


NEW YORK: 


Setback for Dewey - 


Thomas E, Dewey might still have po- 
litical ambitions, in spite of his stunning 
defeat last November. But those closest 
to him—the Republican members of his 
New York State Legislature—were acting 


last week as though he were as dead po- 
litically as Henry Wallace. They insisted 
that Dewey had dug his political sepul- 
cher himself when he proposed “a little 
Fair Deal” for New York that echoed 
Harry S, Truman’s “Fair Deal” for the 
nation (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17). 

For more than six years Dewey had run 
the Republican majorities in both the 
Assembly and the Senate with a steel 
hand, which he rarely bothered to con- 
ceal in the customary velvet, The deci- 
sions he reached at his Sunday evening 
conferences with Republican leaders in 
the Executive Mansion were orders few 
GOP legislators dared to disobey, though 
occasionally they might hide under desks 
to avoid voting for Dewey measures. 

Resentment smoldered, but it never 
caught fire. The vast majority of the legis- 
lators had overwhelming respect for 
Dewey, despite what they considered his 
unnecessarily highanded manner. He was 
the biggest Republican vote getter in the 
state, He controlled the party machinery 
through such powerful leaders as Edwin 
F. Jaeckle of Erie County and J. Russel 
Sprague of Nassau, Those who flouted 
him were almost certain of being pun- 
ished, Most important, no one wanted to 
incur the displeasure of the quote next 
President of the United States unquote. 

On the morning after Election Day, 
1948, the Republican legislators were as 
stunned as other Americans, Later, as 
the second-guessing began, pent-up re- 
sentment exploded. Dewey’s January 
budget message, which proposed (1) the 
largest spending program New York ever 
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had, (2) greatly expanded social and 
welfare services, (3) an increase of 66% 
per cent in the state income tax, and (4) 
a 1-cent-a-gallon rise in the gasoline tax, 
set off more fire. 

Republicans in Revolt: The center 
of the conflagration was conservative 
Westchester County, The GOP leader 
there, Livingston Platt, had always fumed 
at Dewey’s New Deal leanings. Platt re- 
fused point-blank to support the Dewey 
program, and his legislative delegation 
of six assemblymen and three senators 
backed him up. Dewey disregarded the 
revolt. He was confident it would soon 
flicker out and that his program would be 
enacted as every Dewey program was in 
the past. He gravely miscalculated. In- 
stead of dying, the revolt spread. Soon 
alarms were clanging in Erie. 

White-haired Ed Jaeckle had confident- 
ly expected to become the Jim Farley 
of the “Dewey Administration.” When 
Election Day blasted his dream, he re- 
tired from active political life, turning 
over the leadership of Erie to Harry J. 
Forhead, Jaeckle remained on friendly 
terms with Dewey but made no effort to 
exert his influence, The result: Forhead 
joined the rebellion. 

The revolt kept spreading—to Queens 
County, to Monroe, By last week it was 
certain that Dewey did not have the 
GOP votes to put his “little Fair Deal” 
through. He could get it enacted only by 
striking a bargain with the Democrats, 
but that would almost wreck the GOP. 
\t this point Dewey’s famous team split 
wide open, some of his advisers urging 
him to compromise with the insurgents 
by cutting his budget and eliminating at 
least the proposed gasoline-tax boost. 

Dewey remained adamant, however. 
On Wednesday, March 9, he told his 
press conference: “I cannot in good con- 
science suggest any reduction in the serv- 
ices I have outlined.” 

But the next day Benjamin Feinberg, 
Senate majority leader, started peace 
talks with the insurgents, offering to cut 
the $936,200,000 budget first by $20,000,- 
000 and then, when they said “No,” by 
$28,000,000. They said “No” again. 

Privately even Dewey’s closest lieuten- 
ants admitted that he faced defeat, It 
would be his first major setback in the 
legislature, but probably not his last, For 
the legislators no longer feared Dewey. 
No longer the “next President of the 
United States,” he was now just another 
governor as far as they were concerned. 


(CRIME: 


Jitterbug Jameses 


It wasn’t Jesse James riding again at 
all. These were just two young punks, 
strictly the zoot-suit type, from the tips 
of their suede shoes to their long, oily 
black hair. They wore the regulation 
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Ashton: A meek surrender 


pegged trousers, freakishly long jackets, 
and sports shirts. No ties. When they 
staggered aboard the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
Ambassador in Washington last week, it 
wasn't with the idea of robbing the train. 
They were just going home to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and they didn’t have any- 
thing more criminal on their minds at the 
moment than getting another drink. 

So they had another, and another, and 
another. By the time the train had 
reached Martinsburg, W. Va., they were 
slobbering drunk; back in their seats in 
the coach, they muttered to each other 
angrily about Walter Epps, the dining- 
car steward. They hadn't liked one of 
the drinks he served them. To get even 
they hadn’t paid their bill—$16.15—but 
they still wanted to fix Epps right. 

One of them had an idea: Why not 
hold up Epps and take his money? 

The other had an even better idea. 
As long as they were robbing Epps, why 
not everyone in the dining car? 
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Ramsdell: A botched job 


Well, if they were going to rob the 
dining car, why not the whole train? 

Well, why not? 

Nonsense Holdup: They stood up 
and whipped out the pistols they were 
carrying in their jacket pockets, and one 
shouted at the other passengers in the 
coach: “All of you put your heads down 
and put your damn pocketbooks and wal- 
lets over your heads.” The passengers 
stared at them dumfounded. The zoot- 
suiter waved his gun: “Make it damn 
snappy or you'll all lose your heads.” Then 
he pressed the muzzle against the head 
of Morton W. Peskin, a Cumberland, 
Md., shoe-store operator, and said: “Give 
me your money or I'll shoot.” 

That was how the Great Jitterbug Train 
Robbery started on March 9 at 7:29 p.m., 
just five minutes after the Ambassador 
had left Martinsburg, and that was how 
it continued for an alcoholic half hour. 
The zoot-suiters beat conductor W. W. 
Purcell with their pistol butts until he 
agreed to halt the train, Then they ram- 
paged up and down the nine cars, slug- 
ging passengers, screaming curses, and 
grabbing money. They slapped William 
E. Swan, 65, a waiter, because he only 
had a dollar. One of them demanded: 
“What do you mean getting on a train 
with only one dollar?” They beat up Mrs. 
Rebecca Davis of Detroit because she only 
had $2, They slapped Mrs, Alice Martin 
of Hagerstown, Md., because she cried 
out in fright. Jesse James would never 
have approved, He didn’t believe in push- 
ing women around, not Jesse. 

Also, Jesse was a dead shot, but the 
zoot-suit kids were merely trigger-happy. 
When they found the door to the dining 
room locked, one of them pointed his 
pistol at Epps through the glass and 
yelled: “Open that door or I'll fill you 
full of holes.” Epps was directly in front 
of him. The zoot-suiter fired—and missed. 
The bullet ricocheted, however, and 
struck the steward in the leg. 

They didn’t have a getaway planned. 
The James gang always did. They had 
stopped the train at a place where there 
were no highways. So they pounced on 
engineer C. C. Moore, beat him up, and 
forced him to back up until they reached 
a highway. Then they jumped off. 

There was a tavern nearby, the Clover 
Rail Club. Spying it, they had another 
drunken thought. They walked up to the 
glass door, kicked it in, and bellowed: 
“Stick "em up. This is a stickup.” Lining 
up the 40 patrons, they told them to 
throw their wallets and pocketbooks on 
the floor. As they stooped over to pick up 
the money, one of them dropped his own 
wallet. It contained his name—Luman 
Ramsdell; his address—Youngstown, 
Ohio; and his picture. 

Nonsense Useape: Their attempt to 
escape was just as senseless as their 
robberies had been. They stole a car 
near the Clover Rail, drove off in it, came 
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THAT’S WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT THIS ROAD-PROVEN NEW 1949 MERCURY! 
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What a joy in traffic! What a sweetheart on the road! Anyone 
who's driven the 1949 MERRY can tell you tt rides and drives 


like a dream! Owners claim there isnt a smoother, sweeter, 
or easter-steering car! And there isnt / 
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White side-wall tires and rear wheel shields are optional 
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yr can be sure —really sure 
—of getting wonderful 
handling ease in your 1949 
Mercury! 

For it’s been road-proven by 
thousands of owners for mil- 
lions of miles! 

And here are some other 
good things your road-hugging 
new Mercury gives you: Power- 








ful, new 8-cylinder, V-type 
engine with surprising econ- 
omy! Front coil springing! A 
truly restful ‘‘comfort-zone”’ 
ride! Easier steering! ‘‘Super- 
safety”’ brakes! Softer, broader 
seating! Increased visibility! 

Come in and see it! We’re 
sure you'll say: ‘‘It’s Mercury 
for me!”’ 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








New JET-C*Me rubber 


(COLD-MIX) 


adds extra safe miles and miles to 








Supet SQUEE 


| GENERAL IS FIRST AGAIN 


with an exclusive advance in top 
quality... The New General Super 
Squeegee, built of General’s new 


Jet-C-M- Rubber. 





Jet-C-M: is a wonderfully long-wearing rubber... 
tougher and more abrasion-resistant, more pliant 
and non-cracking. It gives miles and miles more of 


safer running and a naturally softer, smoother ride. 


For many years, carbon black has been added to 
make rubber wear longer in tires. Until General 
discovered the secret of mixing car- 
bon black with rubber im the liquid * 
state, it had to be kneaded into solid 
rubber. General’s process makes the 


rubber much more uniformly long wearing 


because the carbon black is more evenly dispersed. 


YES—FOR YOUR NEW CARI 


See your General Tire Dealer about 
trading your new equipment tires 
for Generals, 
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Now, General has further improved til 3 
process to produce tougher, longer -arit 
Jet-C-M- Rubber. Laboratory research has pra 
duced a superior kind of carbon black which is 
now available for the first time in sufficient quan- 
tity for General’s production. This new carbon 
black has a better affinity for raw rubber mole- 


cules, thus producing a stronger bonding action 


and a tougher, more pliant rubber. 


The famous Squeegee tread gives you quicker stop- 4 





ping, even Un wet pavements, “em 
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and extra safe miles at today’s #2 ype 
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highway speeds. In every detail, 
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the new Super Squeegee creates 


tire performance so completely top quality that it 


ly realize how complete their satisfaction really is. }qjeaail 


will be miles and miles from now before owners ful- 
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te Gp teil Heed Cecadre — THE CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 


Three railroads—the Burlington, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, and the Western Pacific—are placing 
in operation on March 20th six all-stainless steel trains 
built by Budd, to provide a new daily service between 
Chicago and San Francisco over a scenic route of in- 
comparable grandeur. 

These are the spectacular new California Zephyrs— 
trains of almost unbelievable beauty and luxury. Their 
Vista-Domes, de-luxe coaches, cars reserved for women 
and children, lounges, diners and most modern of all 
transcontinental sleepers offer travel enjoyment be- 
yond your dreams. 

The California Zephyrs traverse some of the finest 
scenery in the world, and their schedules, in both 


directions, permit you to enjoy the mostexciting portions 
during daylight hours ... the serried peaks of the 
highest Colorado Rockies ... Gore and Glenwood 
Canyons ... snowy Sierras ... and California’s fabu- 
lous Feather River Canyon of gold rush fame. 


Another incentive to travel on these wonderful trains 
is the fact that they are constructed, not merely sheathed, 
with stainless steel, the strongest material used in 
building railway cars. Beneath their gleaming surface 
these cars have structures of the same lustrous metal, 
three times as strong as ordinary steel. In the United 
States, the only all-stainless steel cars are built by 
Budd ... and Budd builds no other kind. The Budd 
Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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back, and stole another car. They dumped 
the second car 2 miles east of Martins- 
burg, walked to Kearneysville, boarded 
an Emory Line bus driven by Billy Lopp, 
and headed for Leesburg, Va. 

They were tattered and grimy, and 
they acted exactly like what they were— 
fugitives from justice. When the bus 
reached Charles Town, W. Va., Lopp 
phoned his office, which called the police. 

The cops nabbed the youths ‘at Lees- 
burg and questioned them, but finally let 
them go. The youths got aboard a bus for 
Washington. Then the Leesburg cops had 
an afterthought and phoned Washington. 

In Washington, Police Lt. E. E. Scott 
of the robbery squad assigned a detail 
to watch the Greyhound bus terminal, 
but the youths had an afterthought too. 
They dropped off the bus eight blocks be- 
fore it reached the station. 

They walked into a pawnbrokers’ ex- 
change, the S & W, only five blocks from 
the White House, and told William Gore- 
witz, the co-owner, they needed suit- 
cases and clothing. Gorewitz had a 
hunch: “When they order pants, they 
don’t want to be measured around the 
waist. I say to myself: ‘Guns maybe’. . . 
I see my chance. Pants need cuffs. “Very 
sorry, boys,’ I say. ‘I have to send my por- 
ter to a tailor to have ’em cuffed.’ Then 
I whisper to my porter, “Call the cops.’” 

The porter didn’t hear Gorewitz. How- 
ever, on the lookout for the bandits, 
Patrolmen Elwood Lomax and James 
Kennedy happened to enter the store 
anyway. As they started to frisk the 
youths, Ramsdell drew his pistol. Lomax 
whipped out his own gun and fired first, 
hitting the youth in the chest only 2 
inches from the heart. The other zoot- 
suiter, George Llewellyn Ashton, 21, 
thereupon meekly surrendered. 

Only fifteen hours had passed since 
the Great Jitterbug Train Robbery be- 
gan. Jesse would have been disgusted. 
He carried on his depredations for more 
than fifteen years, and no one could 
catch up with him until the “dirty little 
coward shot poor Mister Howard and 
laid Jesse James in his grave.” 


TREASON: 


Shock for Sally 


Axis Sally was too much of a ham 
actress to betray her emotions last week. 
For 28 hours and 25 minutes the 48-year- 
old Maine-born Mildred E. Gillars waited 
while the seven-man, five-woman Federal 
jury wrangled in Washington over 
whether her syrupy wartime broadcasts 
of Nazi propaganda were treasonable 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 7). Now, as the jury 
filed in, she stood up, motionless in a 
somber black dress, to hear the verdict. 
Her face was inscrutable. 

She was not kept waiting long. She was 
pronounced “guilty” by foreman Henry 
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ACCOUNTANT: 


My books are balanced faster, 
And I know they’re all shipshape; 
To prove my entries accurate, 

I have the printed tape! 


PAYROLL CLERK: 


I love that 10-key touch control, 
So fast, so sure, so easy; 

I get the payrolls out so quick, 
The boss nicknamed me “‘Breezy’’! 


Only the Printing Calcula- 
tor divides automatically, 
multiplies, adds and sub- 
tracts, and prints proof on 
the tape. It’s two machines 
in one—calculator and 


electric adding machine. 
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BILLING CLERK: 


I do the work of two machines 
On this one calculator; 

Its automatic features make 
Invoice production greater! 


STATISTICIAN: 


With no reruns to prove our work, 
There’s not a moment lost; 

My staff has doubled output, 
And cut down office cost! 


For the whole cost-cutting 
story for your company, 
call our local representa- 
tive, or write for free book- 
let to Remington Rand 
Inc., Dept. NE-3, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


the new Remington Rand Printing Calculator 
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A Civil-Rights Compromise 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


EYOND the question of limiting de- 
bate in the Senate still lie, of 
course, the deep-seated controversies 
over Federal civil-rights legislation. As 
most of the Southern senators realize, 
their victory was, at most, a tactical de- 
fensive victory won with the help of a 
miscellany of allies, some of whom 
favor both a change in the 
Senate rules and civil-rights 
legislation. At the same time, 
among those who voted to 
sustain Vice President Bar- 
kley’s ruling were at least a 
few who would not support 
in full the President’s civil- 
rights program. One of these 
was Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee, the only Southern 
senator, except Claude Pep- 
per of Florida, to vote to sustain the 
Vice President, 

Kefauver declared himself against 
the civil-rights legislation currently 
proposed. He based his vote partly 
on what he believed to be the in- 
tent of the Senate in adopting Rule 
22 in 1917 and partly on the need for 
a means of ending a filibuster in a 
time of national emergency, But he 
emphasized also that the power to fili- 
buster will not prevent indefinitely a 
decision by Congress on civil-rights 
legislation. Indeed, he pointed out how 
civil-rights bills might be brought to a 
vote as amendments to pending meas- 
ures, In the end, Kefauver stressed, 
the South’s defense must be per- 
suasion, He expressed confidence that 
a majority of the Senate would not at- 
tempt to inflict “any obnoxious civil- 
rights measure” on the South. 





ost of Kefauver’s Southern col- 
leagues obviously do not fully 
share that confidence. Yet, unquestion- 
ably, many senators outside the South 
in both parties are opposed to portions 
of the President’s civil-rights program 
—partly for constitutional reasons, part- 
ly because they believe that legislation 
which cannot command the support 
necessary for its enforcement would be 
futile and might set back, rather than 
promote, the welfare of the Negro. 
Six weeks ago, Rep. Brooks Hays of 
Arkansas suggested a compromise on 
civil rights which elicited the open 
praise of a number of Northern con- 
gressmen as well as of some from the 


South. Here, in brief, are the Hays pro- 
posals and the arguments advanced 
for them: 

1—Poll tax: Abolish it by constitu- 
tional amendment, Most of the South- 
erners in Congress would go along 
with this and, since so few states retain 
the poll tax, the amendment would be 
ratified, 

2—Anti-lynching: Author- 
ize the Federal government 
to step in only when state 
authorities fail to prosecute. 
A state could protect itself 
by empowering its attorney 
general or governor to take 
charge of a prosecution for 
lynching and to move the 
trial to a locality other than 
that in which the offense 
was committed, The Federal govern- 
ment could step in if a state failed to 
provide such safeguards against local 
prejudices and pressure or if the state 
authorities failed to discharge their 
duties, This reserve power of interven- 
tion would be limited to cases of vio- 
lence resulting in the death, or for the 
purposes of causing the death, of a 
person in the custody of a peace of- 
ficer or suspected of a crime. 

3—FEPC: Make it an advisory and 
educational agency, perhaps in the De- 
partment of Labor, without coercive 
powers, 

4—Segregation: Rest on the Supreme 
Court decision annulling state laws re- 
quiring segregation on interstate car- 
riers, Do not challenge segregation in 
other realms which ordinarily are left 
primarily to state and local regulation. 
(It should be noted that although the 
President asked for legislation to back 
up the Supreme Court edict against 
segregation in interstate transporta- 
tion, he did not endorse the other an- 
ti-segregation legislation which was 
proposed by his committee on civil 
rights. ) 


HE Hays program falls short of the 

pledges of both the Republican and 
Democratic platforms, Yet it is more 
than the last-ditch states’-righters will- 
ingly would accept. In the sober opin- 
ion of some thoughtful Southerners in 
Congress it comes close to being the 
maximum program which, at this time, 
would command substantial Southern 
support, 
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Axis Sally: Toward prison or death? 


G. Davis Jr. Even then, her back re- 
mained straight, her eyes dry, her lips 
pressed together. Only a slight paling of 
her face tipped off her feelings as the 
jurors one by one repeated the refrain 
“Guilty.” Though the jury found her in- 
nocent on seven counts, it convicted her 
of treason for her part in the “Vision of 
Invasion” broadcast, 25 days before D 
Day, in which she played an American 
mother who dreamed her GI son was 
killed during a cross-Channel invasion 
attempt. 

It was only when Miss Gillars was 
ushered from court that her stage pres- 
ence left her. Pacing up and down a small 
anteroom, she puffed fiercely on a ciga- 
rette. But as she was taken out of the 
courthouse she was given her cue by an 
escorting marshal, who remarked: “It 
looks like you are going to have your pic- 
ture taken again.” Replying “I shouldn't 
be surprised,” she shook her shoulder- 
length silver hair, thrust out her chin in 
defiance, and strode like a prima donna 
into a patrol wagon to await in a prison 
cell her sentence—anywhere from five 
years to death. 


CENSUS: 


2,500,000 a Year 


Pending the next decennial nose count 
in 1950, the Census Bureau last week of- 
fered an estimate of the population of the 
United States as of Jan. 1, 1949. The 
estimate: 147,946,000 persons, com- 
pared with 131,669,275 in 1940 (last 
official census). Increase over the esti- 
mate for Jan. 1, 1948: 2,512,000, with 
births providing 91 per cent of the gain 
and immigration 9 per cent. 


Newsweek, March 21, 1949 
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New RCA 16-inch direct-view television 
tube fills gap between popular 10-inch 
tubes and the projection-type receivers. 
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The screen on which you are ac- 
customed to seeing television is 
the face of an electron tube—on 
which electrons “paint” pictures 
in motion. 

And the size of the picture, unless 
projected, is determined by the size 
of the tube. 

Working to give you bigger, 
brighter pictures, RCA engineers 
and scientists developed a new 
way to make large, direct-view 
television tubes. They found a 





pleture on Your felevision screen 


method of “welding” large areas 
of glass and metal... while keep- 
ing a vacuum-tight seal! 


Using this development — ideally 
suited to mass production — RCA 
can now build television tubes of 
light, tough metal... using polished 


glass for the face, or “screen.” 


An achievement of research 


Development of this new tele- 
vision tube is a continuation of 
basic television research which 


began at RCA Laboratories. Such 
leadership in science and engi- 
neering adds value beyond price 
to any product or service of RCA 
and RCA Victor. 


Examples of the newest advances 
in radio, television, and electronics — 
in action—may be seen at RCA Ex- 
hibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street, 
New York. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, 
New York 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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The Issue of Arms for Europe 


F the Atlantic security pact is ratified, 

the next big foreign-policy question 
will be whether to implement it by arm- 
ing, or helping to arm, the signatory na- 
tions. We have been told that Congress 
will be asked for funds to get this 
project started during the next year. 
Formidable opposition seems to be de- 
veloping. 

The case against Western European 
rearmament will appeal to a great many 
Americans who can be counted upon to 
support economic aid but to oppose 
military aid, the distinction that made 
the Marshall plan so much more palata- 
ble than the earlier Truman policy. The 
point that Greece probably would not be 
independent today had we given it 
bread alone and rejected its appeal for 
guns is too generally missed. 

Here are the basic objections being 
advanced by opponents of the arms-for- 
Europe plan: 

1—That the Russians will immediate- 
ly react to it by occupying parts of 
Europe now outside its satellite orbit to 
forestall the build-up of an effective de- 
fense system. 

2—That the United States cannot af- 
ford to pile military aid on top of eco- 
nomic help. 

3—That Europe, even with American 
help, cannot organize a sufficient force 
to stop invasion by Russia’s enormous 
land army if the Kremlin decides to 
attack. 


HESE three arguments are plausible 

but specious. All of them rest upon 
misunderstanding of our strategic posi- 
tion. If we are guided by a reasonable 
prudence, we shall overrule these ob- 
jections and rearm Western Europe 
now, before our present technological 
advantages are dissipated. 

There can be no doubt about the 
ability of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth and their allies, 
drawing upon their combined resources, 
to defeat Soviet Russia should war be 
forced upon them now or in the near 
future. The question is whether Western 
Europe would once more be overrun be- 
fore the superior power of the West 
could bring victory and liberation. 

Western Europe must be given some 
hope of holding off another invasion. 
This hope is necessary to sustain its 
morale, the first requirement for re- 
sistance to invasion. Even the internal 
security of some Western European na- 
tions, menaced now by the disloyalty of 
their Communist minorities, can’t be 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.AF., Ret. 


guaranteed until their armed forces are 
strengthened. And it is highly doubtful 
whether economic recovery itself can be 
achieved in an atmosphere of such ex- 
treme insecurity. 

Even now alarms are being sounded in 
this country to the effect that our Euro- 
pean armament plans, if carried out, 
would give the Soviet Union provocation 
to aggressive war. 
These alarms have 
been intensified by 
Norway’s decision 
to become one of 
the original mem- 
bers of the Atlantic 
community. We 
are told that the 
Kremlin would be 
justified in taking 
fright at the possi- 
bility of United States-financed con- 
struction of air bases on the soil of Rus- 
sia’s next-door neighbor. 

Americans who raise this question 
about Norway seem to forget that we 
already have helped arm Turkey, an- 
other nation whose territory borders on 
the Soviet Union and is considerably 
closer to vital Russian centers. Turkey, 
like Greece, received military assistance 
from the United States under the Tru- 
man policy. So there is nothing new 
about giving assistance of a military 
nature to a nation having a common 
frontier with the U.S.S.R. 

If Russia is to be outraged by military 
assistance to Norway, then it should be 
even more excited about the recent 
round-the-world flight of Lucky Lady I. 
For this operation has demonstrated that 
our bombers can reach Soviet centers 
from bases inside the Continental 
United States almost as handily as from 
bases in Norway or anywhere else. In a 
prolonged war, bases closer to our targets 
would be essential, but the first blow 
could be struck without them, a fact 
which the strategy-wise Russians are 
not likely to overlook. 

Nothing we are proposing to do in 
Europe should alarm the Russians as 
much as what we are already doing at 
home in stocking atom bombs and 
extending the range of our bombers. 
The preparations for defense are prob- 
ably the deterrent which has kept Rus- 
sia out of weakened Western Europe 
and the Middle East. The chances are 
that they will continue to be an effective 
deterrent while we help Europe build 
up an effective force to resist any pos- 
sible attack. 
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But our strategic air strength may not 
hold the Russians in check indefinitely if 
we delay rearmament of Western Europe 
until they acquire their own atom-bomb 
stockpile, a long-range submarine fleet, 
and improved aircraft. At the moment 
the risk of provoking the Russians to 
war is remote. But even if it were not, it 
would be better to take the risk now 
than later. And we should not permit 
Europe to remain militarily exposed to 
the invasion menace for fear of vexing 
the Kremlin. 

The objection that the United States 
cannot afford military as well as eco- 
nomic assistance is valid only in the 
short view. Granting that it will in- 
crease our military budget now, it 
will save us money in the long run. 
As European military establishments are 
enlarged, our own can be reduced. Only 
by encouraging European nations to 
arm themselves can we eventually re- 
duce our own outlays, which otherwise 
will remain dangerously high. 

Moreover, European divisions would 
obviate the necessity for vast forces on 
our side of the Atlantic. These divisions 
would be effective in defending their 
homelands. This can be a safe assump- 
tion if European armies are built up to 
reasonable strength. 

As for the ability of the proposed 
force of ground divisions to delay an in- 
vader until reinforcements should arrive 
from the West, there need be no serious 
question. An invading Russian Army 
would be operating far from its bases of 
supply at the end of difficult lines of 
communication. Highways in Eastern 
Europe are bad and Russian railroads 
are broader gauge than Western Eu- 
rope’s. And these roads would be under 
immediate and devastating air attack 
should war start. The proposed West- 
ern European force could not, of course, 
fight an offensive war against the Rus- 
sians. This is a fact which the Russian 
High Command will understand, even 
if our alarmists do not. But with ade- 
quate air support, strategic and tactical, 
provided by all nations in the Atlantic 
pact, it could hold off an invader several 
times its size. 


once said: “Russia will share with 
any other nation the glory of defeating 
Germany.” We must share with West- 
ern Europe the glory of preserving the 
free democratic community. Sharing 
this responsibility will prove, in the 
long run, both cheaper and surer. 


t BELIEVE it was Stalin himself who 
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Great strides have been made in diagnosing 
and treating cancer. While it is still the second 
major cause of death in the United States, the 
mortality rates from some forms are declining. 

Medical science is constantly at work increas- 
ing its knowledge of this disease. Better tech- 
niques for diagnosing cancer exist today than 
ever before. For example, a recent development 
has raised the percentage of correct early diag- 
nosis of one type of cancer from 36 to 95 per cent. 
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/ What YOU Can Do About Cancer 
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Advances in hormone and chemical therapy 
have proved valuable in relieving pain and pro- 
longing life. Improved methods of treating the 
disease have cured, in some instances, cases that 
formerly would have been considered hopeless. 


Present knowledge can be fully utilized only as 
more people learn the warnings of the disease 
and come for examination without delay. Cancer 
must be discovered early and treatment promptly 
started to get the full benefit from medical science. 
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lt is wise for everyone, and espe- 
cially those past 35, to keep alert for 
cancer’s danger signals. The Ameri- 
can Cancer Society believes that many 
thousands of lives could be saved every 
year if cancer’s warnings were recog- 


When any of these warnings appear, 
prompt medical attention is advisable. 
The doctor may suggest a more com- 
plete examination at a Cancer Clinic 
or by a specialist. It is encouraging 
to know that the majority of these 


If cancer is discovered, the special- 
ist will explain that the best treat- 
ment is surgery or radiation. He will 
point out that patent medicines for 
cancer and so-called “‘cancer cures’’ 
are often dangerous, and may give 











nized early and treated immediately. 
present. 


examinations reveal that cancer is not 


cancer time to spread. 





These Are Cancer’s “‘Danger Signals” 


1. Any lump or thickening especially in the breast, 
lip or tongue. 2. Any irregular or unexplained bleed- 
ing. 3. A sore that does not heal, particularly about 
the mouth, tongue, or lips. 4. Noticeable changes 
in the color or size of a mole or wart. 5. Loss of ap- 
petite or continued indigestion. 6. Any persistent 
hoarseness, cough, or difficulty in swallowing. 7. 


Any persistent change in normal elimination. 


Pain is not usually an early symptom of cancer. 
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CHINA: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Old Chiang and the Peacemongers 


The United States was waiting until 
“the dust settles.” That was the gist of 
what Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
three weeks ago told a group of Re- 
publican congressmen critical of the 
State Department’s watch-and-wait policy 
in China, Last week the visibility in 
China improved slightly—as if one of 
the dust storms that blow out of the arid, 
eroded hills around Yenan, longtime 
Communist headquarters in Northwest 
China, had spent its force. 

Premier Sun Fo abandoned his rump 
Nationalist Government in Canton, went 
to Nanking, and was replaced as Premier 
by Gen. Ho Ying-chin. The Nationalists 
and Communists planned to open serious 
peace negotiations after March 15. A 
steady procession of Nationalist officials 
passed through Fenghwa in Chekiang 





Twelve miles trom Taipeh, Formosa’s 
capital, the half brick-and-stucco and 
half Japanese-style residence of the 
former Japanese governor was swept out, 
in preparation for Chiang’s arrival. By 
last week all such preparations had been 
suspended. The gates to Sozan (the 
Japanese name of the residence) stood 
open, guarded by a few slovenly Chinese 
soldiers. The typical Japanese gardens, 
gay with blossoming cherry trees and 
azaleas were deserted. Compton Paken- 
ham, NEWSWEEK correspondent, reported 
from Taipeh that the town’s twenty-odd 
foreigners unanimously expressed the 
opinion that the “United States State De- 
partment” had warned Chiang to keep 
out of Formosa. They were also ready to 
bet Formosa would be included in Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur's command by the 
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lars, the odds were that the State Depart- 
ment was still waiting for the dust to 
settle in Formosa, as elsewhere. How it 
settled still depended to a considerable 
extent on Chiang Kai-shek. 

Fading Nostalgia: Whatever hap- 
pened in Formosa would necessarily re- 
flect events in China itself. And there 
Chiang was still as a London Times 
correspondent in Nanking put it, “the one 
positive factor south of the Yangtze 
From his home at Fenghwa he dominates 
the lesser men up here as they go un- 
happily and unconvincingly through the 
motions of governing the Chinese Re- 
public. A blend of fear, loyalty, and 
gratitude, with fear easily first, makes it 
extraordinarily difficult for them to op- 
pose his will, and technically his ‘with- 
drawal (ying tui) from the office of 
President does not, in Chinese eyes, 
amount to resignation. He still sends 
orders and directives, often of a sweep- 
ing but impractical nature, to harassed 
ministers, and they in return send him 





International Photos 


Chiang’s struggle to retain influence centers around Premier Ho, Acting President Li, (right), and the Formosa bastion 


Province. There they conferred with 
Chiang Kai-shek, still in retirement 
sweeping the tombs of his ancestors but 
still the chief force blocking a Communist 
peace for China, 

Swept Out: When the Generalissimo 
retired two months ago as President of 
China, the Communist armies had 
seemed ready to cross the Yangtze River 
and take Nanking and Shanghai. Chiang, 
according ‘to most reports, had planned 
to go to Formosa as a last bastion and 
there wait for American victory in the 
“inevitable” third world war. Govern- 
ment records, personal belongings of 
high officials, and much of the Chinese 
gold reserve were shipped to the island. 
American military shipments to the Na- 
tionalists were diverted to Formosa, 
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end of 1952. (For a full report on condi- 
tions in Formosa, see following story.) 
The Taipeh betters could point to the 
arrival in Tokyo last week of Gen. Sun 
Li-jen, a Virginia Military Institute 
graduate in charge of the United States- 
sponsored training program for the Na- 
tionalist armies, and now commander of 
two divisions at the training center in 
Formosa, Sun conferred with Gen. David 
G. Barr, head of the now withdrawn 
United States Military Mission to Nan- 
king, while General MacArthur was re- 
ported greatly concerned over Formosa. 
MacArthur was the commander nearest 
the spot. However, the policy responsi- 
bility lay with the State Department. De- 
spite Taipeh’s willingness to back its 
guesses with depreciated Formosa dol- 


emissaries extolling—so far without effect 
—the delights of foreign travel. A de- 
stroyer stands by at Ningpo against the 
day when General Chiang decides to re- 
move to Amoy, where a house guarded 
by 8,000 picked troops has been pre- 
pared for him.” (Unconfirmed rumors this 
week suggested that he had decided to 
go there.) 

Chiang’s remaining influence was most- 
ly based on a fading nostalgia among his 
former supporters. Nearly all old China 
hands answered an emphatic “No” to 
the question: Can Chiang make a come- 
back? One week before his resignation, 
the Chinese had begun referring to the 
Generalissimo as Lo Chiang—Old Chiang. 
In China such a reference is the un- 
failing advance sign of a man’s fall from 
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Satisfy them (and yourself)... specify Shermopane 


Perhaps you'll never have the special problem 
faced by the testing laboratory for textile 
machinery shown above. Here exceptionally 
high humidity must be maintained inside 
without steaming the glass, and noise from 
equipment must be subdued for workers in 
the outer room. Owners and management 
expect such special requirements to be 
designed into a building these days. 

You can be assured of these benefits by 
insisting on Thermopane*, the double-glass 
unit with built-in insulation, for windows and 
office partitions. Here’s why: 

@ Thermopane cuts heat leakage through 





Shermopane 


made only by 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


3139 Nicholas Building,. Toledo 3, Ohio 


glass, adds comfort winter or summer... 
pays off in year-by-year fuel savings . . . keeps 
interiors cooler in summer. 

@ By keeping condensation on glass to a 
minimum, maintaining proper and efficient 
humidities is easier. 

@ It blocks out distracting exterior noise 
... and, in partitions, subdues ordinary inter- 
office sounds to a mere hum. 

Ask your architect to include Thermopane 
windows and partitions in your new construc- 
tion or remodeling plans. Contact your 
L:O-F Glass Distributor for more information 
about Thermopane, or write us direct. *® 
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Cutaway view of Thermopane 
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\ Bondermetic Seal* 
® (Metal-to-Glass) 
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Tight Corner: Introducing a new daily puzzle series by the “Arm- 
chair Detective,’ Ernest Dudley, which started last week in The 
London Daily Express, cartoonist Giles presents the readers with a 
challenge inspired by the feature’s title: “Get Him Out of This.” 


power. The next stage brings complicated 
maneuvers by the “lesser men” to set up 
new combinations aimed at succeeding 
to some of the power, wealth, or sources 
of wealth possessed by the slipping 
leader, 

The question in China was not thus 
whether Chiang could make a come- 
back, but to what extent he could block 
a Communist peace that would make his 
“retirement” final. The answer depended 
on how the combinations were worked 
out among these “lesser men”: 
> Li Tsung-jen. Since he became Acting 
President after Chiang’s retirement, Li 
has attempted to rally behind him the 
various war lords, generals, and _politi- 
cians, to counteract Chiang’s influence 
und to strengthen his own hand in deal- 
ing with the Communists. The Reds’ in- 
creasing willingness to come to reason- 
able terms partly reflects the success of 
Li’s maneuvers. 
> Ho Ying-chin. His decision to accept 
the Premiership in place of the ineffectual 
Sun Fo was a victory for Li. The center 
of political gravity has again been con- 
centrated in Nanking, instead of being 
uispersed between Nanking and Sun Fo’s 
group in Canton. Ho was a prominent 
member of a group of Chiang supporters 
called the “Whampao Officers’ Clique.” 
However, he recently returned from the 
United States, where he served on the 
United Nations Military Committee, and 
began preaching “a real reform program.” 
He had previously refused to become 
Acting President. He visited Chiang re- 
cently, and his acceptance of the Pre- 
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miership after that visit was a significant 
indication of how the tide was drifting. 
> Pai Chung-hsi. Li and Pai are the chief 
members of the so-called “Kwangsi 
Clique.” Pai controls troops in the vital 
Hankow area, and it was primarily his 
backing that enabled Li to become Act- 
ing President. 

> Tang En-po. Although he lost face dur- 
ing the Japanese invasion in 1938 and 
has never been noted as a political gen- 
eral, Tang has been one of Chiang’s most 
redoubtable supporters. He currently 
commands some 300,000 badly organized 
and largely undisciplined troops in the 
Nanking-Shanghai area. Recently he has 
been under severe pressure from both 
Li and the Shanghai merchants. Li wants 
to garrison the area with his own troops. 
The Shanghai merchants are trying to 
bribe Tang with enough gold bars so 
that he will agree not to defend the city. 
Significantly, Ho was staying with Tang 
at the vacation city of Hangchow when 
he accepted the Premiership. 

» Chen Cheng. A former Chief of Staff, 
Chen was named Governor of Formosa 
just before Chiang’s retirement. He was 
apparently charged with preparing the 
island as a last bastion. Not even the 
Chinese profess to know what part, if 
any, he has played in the generalissimo’s 
decision not to come to Formosa, How- 
ever, he has not carried out orders from 
Li to release from prison on Formosa 
Chang Hsueh-liang, the “Young Mar- 
shal,” son of the fabulous Chiang Tso-lin 
of Manchuria. Chen simply told Li some- 
one had lost the key to Chang’s cell. 


Frustration in Formosa 


Compton Pakenham, NEwsweEex cor- 
respondent, returned to Shanghai last 
week from Formosa, He sends the fol- 
lowing report on the situation there— 
which may explain why Chiang Kai-shek 
has, temporarily at least, shelved his 
plans to make the island a last stronghold: 


Taipeh is a straggling, unlovely capital 
sprawling across an uncharacteristic dead- 
flat plain. Its architecture is mixed, un- 
planned, and ugly; its back streets are 
cluttered. Although the city is not so un- 
tidy or dirty as Nanking, the Chinese are 
rapidly making it so. This is duplicated 
all over Formosa (which the Chinese call 
Taiwan), and the Chinese influx has 
caused Formosans to look back upon Jap- 
anese rule as “the good old days.” 

Refrains of Regret: The Formosans 
are themselves descended from Fukien 
and Canton Chinese. They are immensely 
cheerful, affectionate, well liked by resi- 
dent foreigners, and scrupulously honest. 
The language is a debased Fukienese, 
but Japanese compulsory education has 
made good middle-class Japanese the 
second tongue. When addressed in Japa- 
nese, Formosans become recklessly con- 
fiding. I heard repeated a dozen times 
the current formula: “America gave Japan 
the atom bomb and gave us the Chinese. 
Do we deserve that?” 

I toured for two days through the rice 
farms where the first crops are now being 
replanted. The refrain was the same: 
“Under the Japanese we weren't rich nor 
were we poor. Our youths attended free 
agricultural schools. Agricultural agents 
constantly visited our farms, offering free 
advice, arranging our fertilizer supply, 
solving marketing problems, deducting 
specified taxes, and seldom ‘squeezing. 
In the orange districts Japanese teams 
sprayed the trees free. Our children were 
educated, trains ran regularly, bus service 
was frequent, and electricity was cheap. 
The Chinese are only interested in taxes, 
profits, and squeeze.” 

Bitterness among the _ white-collar 
workers and storekeepers was deeper and 
more frankly expressed. This stemmed 
back to the infamous “March massacres” 
in 1946, when some 12,000 Formosans 
were killed by Chinese troops. Since then 
the island has been invaded by rich North 
China refugees and politicians, who have 
pushed up real-estate prices and upset 
the commodity markets. The Formosan 
dollar is tied to the gold yuan, nominally 
at 8 but in practice at 12 or 15 to one. 
Hence the repeated protest: “These main- 
landers take our products and debauch 
the currency, and Nanking squanders the 
profits. The Japanese put some capital 
back; the Chinese take all of it out.” 

Back te Japan: The Japanese barred 
Formosans from executive and adminis- 
trative positions. They became mechan- 
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ics, locomotive engineers, sugar-mill op- 
eratives, and government and business 
clerks. They also ran the local govern- 
ments on the Japanese-village model. 
These jobs were regarded as local vested 
interests. Now they go to mainland Chi- 
nese. The Chinese claim this is only the 
first stage of taking over government and 
commerce. They promise vast reforms 
and Chen Cheng is reported to be encour- 
aging “honesty.” 

All informants agreed that present 
Communist activity is negligible. Main- 
land immigrants are carefully screened. 
The Formosan independence movement, 
however, is an increasingly serious fac- 
tor, if passionate declarations mean any- 
thing. The Formosans claim that half a 
million natives were trained by the Japa- 
nese to shoot and drive tanks. They also 
claim there are considerable arms and am- 
munition caches of Japanese origin. 

A typical independence-movement 
member said: “Didn’t America fight for 
the release of subject peoples? Handing 
us over to the Chinese isn’t release. Will 
we get a plebiscite before the peace treaty 
confirms the Cairo treaty? At present, the 
votes would be 3 to 1 for return to Japan 
rather than China. Otherwise it is a 
50-50 choice between America or China 
taking over. The Americans could teach 
us administration and business within 
ten years. However, is America going to 
win the next war? If not, we must decide 
to communize quickly, inviting Russian 
protection before the war.” 


JAPAN: 


Drunk and Orderly 


One of the “things Japanese” Western- 
ers enjoy discovering is that drunkenness 
is a social grace, not a disgrace, in Japan. 
This odd fact was explained in the March 
1 issue of the English-language daily, 
Nippon Times, in an odd column called 
“Japanese Customs and Manners,” written 
by a columnist with the odd name of 
Mock Joya. According to Mock Joya: 

“Sake [rice wine] drinking being 
traditionally it is no disgrace in Japan 
to become fully drunk. On many occa- 
sions persons who fail to become 
thoroughly drunk are regarded unsocia- 
ble. The state of complete intoxication 
may be even said to be one of the social 
requirements. Particularly in rural dis- 
tricts, the host at any feast or celebration 
party expects all his guests to become 
fully drunk, and if any of them do not 
take sufficient drink, the host feels 
offended. Of course, in most cases the 
host himself becomes so drunk that he 
is unable to know how his guests enjoyed 
the party. 

“Drunkenness being regarded as what 
might be expected to happen naturally 
after drinking, what one does or says 
when drunk is never held against him. 
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Petty misdeeds committed under the in- 
fluence of alcohol are always excused. In 
this respect, however, women are not 
treated equally, and drunken women are 
not so easily excused as men in the same 
state.” 


INDO-CHINA: 


Saving French Face 


On the Riviera last week Bao Dai, 35- 
year-old former emperor of Annam, or- 
dered a collection of tropical suits from a 
Cannes tailor and made plans for big- 
game hunting in the Moi hill country of 
Indo-China. A painful but not serious 
skin disease would force his pretty em- 
press to remain in France with their five 
children, but Bao expected to arrive in 
Saigon April 25, aboard a borrowed 
French warship flying the Viet Nam flag. 
After nine months of negotiations, he and 
President Vincent Auriol had signed an 
agreement recognizing Bao as head of an 
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Bao Dai: Home to Indo-China 


independent Viet Nam which will in- 
clude the coastal states of Cochin-China, 
Annam, and Tonkin but not the interior 
states of Cambodia and Laos, 

The French had been looking for a 
face-saving solution that would get them 
out of Indo-China ever since the Decem- 
ber 1946 rebellion of the Viet Minh 
forces under the former Comintern agent 
Ho Chi Minh, They had lost some 10,000 
killed and 20,000 wounded, but they held 
little except the key cities, while the guer- 
rillas destroyed rice and rubber planta- 
tions. Bao Dai had abdicated in 1945, 
joined Ho Chi Minh, and then had fled 
to exile in Hong Kong and France, Now, 
the French hoped he could rally popular 
support against the Reds. 

Night-Club Emperor: Negotiations 
were conducted in Paris between the 
Minister of Overseas Territories, Paul 
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Coste-Floret, and Bao’s cheerful, multi- 
lingual cousin, Prince Buu Loc. The 
Prince drove a hard bargain, winning 
everything that Ho Chi Minh had asked 
for: Viet Nam would administer its own 
courts and finances. It would have its own 
army and at least the beginning of its 
own diplomatic service, The first convoys 
would go to Southeast Asian countries 
and the Vatican (there are 2,000,000 In- 
do-Chinese Catholics). 

French Socialists and Communists de- 
nounced Bao as a “night-club emperor” 
and the government wished it had a 
stronger man to put up against the intelli- 
gent, dynamic Ho Chi Minh, Throughout 
the negotiations Bao stayed at his Chateau 
de Thorenc on a hill above Cannes, There 
he enjoyed golf and other Riviera pleas- 
ures between occasional attacks of ma- 
laria. When he did come to Paris for a 
visit at the climax of the negotiations, he 
took time out to test his latest racing car, 
tearing along the Saint Cloud Autostrade 
clad in goggles and a duster, 

Nevertheless, Bao is a well-liked young 
man and the Indo-Chinese are thoroughly 
tired of war, Therefore, the French hope 
he can win over all but the Communists 
fanatics on the state trips he will make 
throughout the country as soon as he 
arrives, Then, with French military pro- 
tection, he will try to clean up the guer- 
rilla bands. 


RUSSIA: 
Biceps Purge 


The Russians last week discovered an- 
other imperialist viper in the Commu- 
nist nest: the “cosmopolitan” sports writer. 
By preaching “individualism and career- 
ism and kowtowing to bourgeois sports,” 
exclaimed the Communist youth journal 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, “anti-patriotic 
cosmopolitans . . . have worked hard to 
implant alien manners and tastes among 
Soviet athletes.” They had even called 
sports a professional field when “every- 
body knows that all our athletes are 
engaged in useful work.” The paper sug- 
gested a purge like those against “anti- 
patriots” in literature, art, music, the 
theater, and science. 

At the same time the trade-union news- 
paper Trud demanded that Western 
dances be replaced by old-time Russian 
dances like the polka and mazurka. “Kick 
out the rumbas and fox trots from the 
workers’ clubs!” Trud headlined a letter 
from a reader. 


Place Cards of Power 


Russians, Georgians, Tatars, Uzbeks, 
and Eskimos, plus other curious na- 
tionalities, converged on the Kremlin 
March 10 for the fifth meeting of the 
current Supreme Soviet since its election 
in 1946. More than 1,000 strong, they 
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gathered within the marble walls of the 
Great Hall of the Kremlin, once the St. 
Andrew’s Hall of the czars, to applaud 
loudly the ceremonious arrival of the 
top Soviet leaders and perhaps to specu- 
late—silently—on the significance of the 
leaders’ line-up. 

This was the order of the principal 
Politburo members on the dais: Stalin, 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, “released” as 
foreign minister just the week before; 
Georgi M. Malenkoff, a secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party and top man of the international 
Cominform; Lavrenti P. Beria, chief of 
the security police; Marshal Klementi 
Voroshiloff; and Anastas I. Mikoyan, just 
replaced as Foreign Trade Minister. 
(To the Molotoff and Mikoyan shifts yet 
another indication of governmental over- 
haul was added this week with the rev- 
elation that Nikolai A. Voznesensky, also 
a Politburo member, had been relieved 
as Vice Premier and chairman of the 
state planning commission.) Molotoff’s 
position may have been designed to 
counter stories that he had been demoted; 
his successor, Andrei Vyshinsky, sat on a 
lower level of the platform. Malenkoff’s 
position reflected his emergence as the 
outstanding “New Bolshevik” member of 
the hierarchy (Newsweek, March 14), 
just as coupling his name with 


Bad Neighbors 


This Tito Communist sarcasm appeared 
in a recent issue of Borba, the Yugoslav 
Communist Party paper: “Copper, accord- 
ing to the Hungarians, is a strategic war 
material when sold by us to the U.S.A. 
But when sold by them to the U.S.A., it 
immediately becomes something for mak- 
ing Coca-Cola.” 


BRITAIN: 


Return of the Wits 


Some of the best House of Commons 
debates have always been produced by 
“Private Member’s Bills”—legislation in- 
troduced by individual M.P.’s and not 
sponsored by any political party. These 
were banned in 1939 to conserve the 
Commons’ wartime energy. Recently the 
Labor government lifted the ban and last 
week the House enjoyed the hilarious 
result. 

The most fun came from a bill which 
would have introduced by gradual stages 
“a rational system of spelling” (“ei rash- 
unal sistem ov speling”). The author was 
62-year-old Dr. Mont Follick, a Socialist, 
who has spent nearly all his life perfect- 
ing a way to spell words the way he 


thinks they are pronounced. He also has 
invented a rotating toothbrush. 

In a long and carefully prepared speech 
Follick presented his system as a means 
to making English a world language. 
“People would rush to learn it,” he ar- 
gued. “In school nobody ever learns spell- 
ing. It is a horrible drudgery.” Shake- 
speare, he said, spelled heartache “ha- 
take.” Follick was earnestly supported 
by a Tory, I. J. Pitman, grandson of the 
shorthand pioneer. He was opposed by 
Education Minister George Tomlinson 
and by Sir Alan Herbert, the author and 
a renowned Commons wit. The main 
point at issue was whose phonetics were 
going to be used, and there were numer- 
ous references to American accents (one 
member admitted: “It is true that the 
Americans use a form of English”). 

Herbert said: “The true function of 
the printed or written word is to convey 
meaning, and to convey the same mean- 
ing to as many people as possible. Take 
the word water which I personally pro- 
nounce worter. I think the Honorable 
Member for Loughborough [Follick] pro- 
posed to spell it uootur, Some of the 
cockneys leave out the T and say wa’er. 
The Americans say iced watter, But how 
do the Scotsmen say it? Is there a Scots- 
man in the House who can tell us?” 

Rankin, Glasgow Socialist, 





Stalin’s in the March 1 price- 
reduction decree had shown 
his close relationship with the 
Generalissimo. 

Stalin remained for only 30 
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rose to the occasion: “We pro- 
nounce it whisky.” 

However, a second reading 
of the bill was defeated by only 
three votes, 87 to 84. Follick, 





minutes of the 90-minute 
budget message of Finance 
Minister Arseny G. Zvereff. 
His early departure revived 
suspicions of illness—although 
reporters in the hall thought 
he looked fit. Zvereff’s 415,- 
445,000,000-ruble budget— 
largest in Soviet history—in- 
cluded 79,000,000,000 rubles 
for the armed forces, a 20 
per cent increase over last 
year. At the official, but un- 
reliable, rate of exchange this 
would come to $15,000,000,- 
000—about the same as the 
United States’ proposed mili- 
tary expenditures. 


One-World Zoo 


Fifteen baboons were flown 
from the Netherlands to Russia 


to “make their home in the 
Moscow Zoo,” the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, 


and Cultural Organization an- 
nounced last week. The Rus- 
sians completed this revival of 
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rejoicing in his “owrl viktri,” an- 
nounced he would press for the 
appointment of a royal commis- 
sion to investigate spelling re- 
—- form. He posed for pictures 
with the placard: “Dhe best 
uei tw uin iz not tw giv in.” 
The Undocked: M.P.’s had 
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previously taken most of a day 
to debate measures to make au- 
thorities provide mobile anal- 
gesic equinment and to train 
mid-wives in its use; to put 
teeth in the laws forbidding 
cockfighting; and to forbid the 
docking of horses’ tails. Cutting 
off horses’ tails, in particular, 
gave the House a self-satisfying 
afternoon of tribute, reminis- 
cence, and wit. Excerpts: 

F. W. Skinnard, Labor: 
“There is a great comradeship 
between Man and that noblest 
of all creatures, the horse. I can 
remember some 30 years ago 
when I was a boy.. 

Lt. Col. Sir Thomas Moore, 
Tory: “This bill is a sort of 
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belated attempt to undo the 





East-West reciprocal trade by 
selling the Dutch a collection 
of polar bears, camels, deer, 
and porcupines, 
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The Big Two? J. Stalin and G. Malenkoff are the only 


signatures on the March | price-cutting decree, 


published in Pravda 


hurt caused to British horses by 
Hitler [a similar bill was lost in 
the shuffle in 1939] . . . Manes, 
tails, and forelocks were given 
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to horses by nature as a protection 
against flies, insects, and dust and 
as a general weapon of defense . . .” 

Brigadier A. H. Head, Tory: 
“And something to hold on by.” 

Moore: “The honorable and gal- 
lant member may be speaking for 
himself, but I generally relied on 
the front of the saddle.” 

T. Braddock, Labor: “The horse 
is one of the most lovely creatures 
and one of the most magnificent, 
beautiful, and inspiring sights that 
human eye can hope to see . . . We 
must remember that the horse is 
rapidly becoming a purely decora- 
tive animal. . .” 

Honorable members: “No! No!” 

Head: “Is the honorable gentle- 
man aware that he is in serious 
danger of talking the tail off the 
horse?” 

Braddock: “I do not quite follow 
that question . . .” 
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surtaxes and $140,000 for the La- 
bor government’s “once-and-for-all” 
capital levy, Even without the capi- 
tal levy, the Mountbattens’ income 
would be only one-ninth of what it 
was when they were married in 
1922, Last week Lady Mountbat- 
ten’s London solicitors announced 
a personal bill in the House of Lords 
to alter the terms of her grand- 
father’s will, which now forbids her 
to touch the capital or draw against 
future income, 


Cold Front 


The London Daily Herald on 
March 9 carried this weather fore- 
cast: “Still colder weather is on the 
way from Russia.” 


Here to Stay 


The joke of the week was resur- 


Head: “I think that all members 

who have had anything to do with 

horses will agree that a horse with- 
out a tail in summer is as ill- 
equipped for life as would be a 
politician without a tongue. It is 





. International 
Tape Work: Chery V. Keseinger of Berlin 
checks the qualifications of two candidates 
for “Miss Germany, 1949.” The winners of 
elimination contests in various cities will 


appear in the finals on March 29 and 30. 


rected at a London dinner of the 
Coach Makers and Coach Harness 
Makers by the former Lord Mayor, 
Lord Broadbridge. He told the 
story of the housewife who com- 
plained to the butcher that she 





peculiarly apposite that I should 
have followed two honorable mem- 
bers opposite who are both, so to speak, 
undocked. I appreciate that their inter- 


drunk .. . A rather elderly man dancing 


thought there was rubber in the 
sausages he’d sold her, The butcher 
explained: “Madam, you must remember 


with a youngish girl tried to kiss her, and that the motor car is now replacing the 
¢ est in the horse world is shown in a prac- she fell over backwards . . , One man’s _ horse everywhere.” 
tical manner on their own chins.” efforts to guide his partner round the 
floor were quite pitiable.” Another man yyy WEST: 
Kissing Drunk guided himself across the room by hold- 
; ing on to the backs of chairs. “When he For the Common Defense 
“I saw a couple standing in the middle _ reached the dance floor and let go of the 
: of the dance floor. The girl had her arms last chair, he fell flat on his face.” There “It’s all fine, agreed and everything. 
‘ round the man’s neck. They were kissing was a floor show, and a pianist sang We polished up the text and gave it a 
violently, and the man’s right hand was “rather suggestive” songs. “The last facial treatment.” 
running up and down the girl’s back. I words, left out by the singer, were pro- In undiplomatically simple language, 
7 eventually collided with the couple while vided by the audience.” the Belgian Ambassador to the United 
they were still kissing, and they over- Later the dance floor became “so tight- States signaled on March 11 the comple- 
y balanced. I apologized to the man. He ly packed it was practically impossible tion of one of the most momentous diplo- 
4 was drunk.” for anyone to fall down.” Sir Laurence matic and semantic tasks in modern his- 
+ Thus in Bow Street Court in London remarked: “I suppose they could have tory. The ambassadors committee of the 
" last week police inspector Peter White, fallen out of the sides.” When Inspector Atlantic powers, meeting in Washington 
t 35, described the goings on at a “bottle White said he saw one couple dancing with Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
& party,” at the expensive West End after- with their arms around each other’s necks had just finished the final draft of the 
e hours night club named Churchill’s. The and their eyes closed, Churchill’s lawyer North Atlantic security pact. 
g occasion was an appeal by Churchill's interposed: “Because you saw them on The text, laboriously worked out to 
fr, against a closing order enforced last Jan- the floor in these circumstances you _ bind the United States into a firm alliance 
1g uary. The club offered to produce more thought they were not sober?” with Western Europe without infringing 
- than 90 guests, including “fourteen Mem- “Yes.” Congressional powers to declare war was 
: bers of Parliament and a member of the “Have you ever danced with your eyes to be published March 18. After ratifica- 
de royal family,” to testify that it was well closed?” tion by each member government it will 
Ip run. Police admitted some patrons were “Not knowingly.” be signed the first week in April—prob- 
st perfectly sober but insisted some were ably in Washington but possibly in Ber- 
an “merry” while others “could not control : : muda. Charter members: the United 
go their movements.” Sir Laurence Dunne, Squeezing the Turnip States, Canada, Britain, France, Belgium, 
the magistrate, observed: “When a per- Countess Mountbatten of Burma, wife the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Nor- 
re, son is merry he is not necessarily of Rear Admiral Earl Mountbatten, last way. Invited to join: Denmark, Iceland, 
of drunk.” Viceroy of India, inherited $5,600,000 Portugal, and Italy. 
he Inspector White said a girl in one noisy from her grandfather, Sir Ernest Cassell, Denmark was as good as in. Its Foreign 
by party of ten leaned across her male com-_ the banker. It brings her $280,000 a Minister, Gustav Rasmussen, arrived in 
m panion’s knee, put her arms around his year. But this year Lady Mountbatten’s Washington on March 10 to learn the 
es, neck, and “kissed him in a rather aban- taxes are $120,000 more than her in- terms of adherence, But Italy found that 
fen doned manner, I think the woman was come—$260,000 for normal income and_ the question raised explosive internal 
ek 
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issues. The Cabinet unanimously ap- 
proved the decision of Premier Alcide 
De Gasperi and Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza to accept the invitation. But when 
it was put before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, for ratification, Communist and left- 
wing Socialist deputies burst into bitter 
anti-pact harangues. Communist-led mobs 
outside were beaten back only by violent 
police assaults as they tried to march on 
the Parliament building. 


Austerity vs. High Level 


An aura of high finance hangs over 
the former Rothschild mansion, the 
Chateau de la Muette, at the edge of 
the Bois de Boulogne in Paris. Last week 
for five days Europe’s new financial 
arbiters—eight Cabinet ministers from 
eight countries—argued earnestly across 
the oval table in the white-and-gold- 
trimmed music room, They paced the un- 
carpeted parquet floor or studied reports 
and figures beneath the crystal chandelier, 
which has been lowered several inches 
to provide better light. 

This was the steering committee of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and it had met at the behest 
of Marshall-plan administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman, who had long felt such a 
Cabinet-level group could clear up the 
many conflicts and inconsistencies in 
Europe’s recovery planning. 

Under the chairmanship of Premier 
Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, the new 
Committee of Eight kept its meetings 
small and secret, Only about 25 people 
attended: the ministers, a handful of 
advisers, a few members of the OEEC 
secretariat, and an interpreter (rarely 
used since nearly all present spoke both 
French and English). The committee 
hoped to eliminate speechmaking and to 
achieve an atmosphere of easy give-and- 
take, 

But neither privacy nor informality 
could do more than blunt the issues which 
arose between two principal protago- 
nists: Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Stafford Cripps, speaking with the pres- 
tige of responsibility for a recovery pro- 
gram which is demonstrably working in 
Britain; and Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman, speaking with more assurance 
than any other postwar French Foreign 
Minister as representative of a relatively 
stable government and of an economy 
which is also recovering—without Cripps- 
style austerity, 

Whose Bible? Sir Stafford had ar- 
rived in Paris with a set of proposals 
which looked to Schuman and the Conti- 
nentals like an attempt to sell British 
austerity. Cripps argued: to eliminate 
their dollar deficits and free themselves 
from the need for American aid after 
1952, the Marshall-plan nations should 
cut dollar imports by 10 per cent an- 
nually, Schuman, backed by Spaak and 
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Acme 


Modern Design: Valdagno, Italy, is a model town of 30,000, built 
for his employes by Count Gaetano Marzotto, textile manufacturer. 
These workers’ children perched on modern toilet seats watch as 
a nurse undresses others for their daily bath at kindergarten. 


Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza of Italy, 
replied in effect: Such an arbitrary reduc- 
tion was unnecessary for the Continental 
nations, since they were getting better 
results by freeing their economies and 
expanding trade; they preferred to close 
the dollar gap by boosting exports, not 
cutting imports; the ultimate economic 
independence and integration of Europe 
might be hampered rather than helped 
by too-rigid planning. 

Cripps was supposed to have been on 
the point of winning grudging acceptance 
of his “across the board” cut in imports, 
when ECA Ambassador W. Averell Harri- 
man arrived. He had been expected to 
make only a quick review of the ministers’ 
proposals. Instead he went over their 
discussions in detail, If he did not directly 
challenge Cripps’s figures, he at least 
tipped the balance toward the Conti- 
nentals’ objections and the final draft 
omitted the 10 per cent import cut, In- 
stead it recommended only that “each 
country should reduce its imports from 
the dollar area to the extent necessary 
to eliminate by 1952-53 the need for 
extraordinary outside assistance.” Fur- 
thermore, despite whatever import cuts 
might be necessary, “every effort should 
be made to obtain an acceptable stand- 
ard of living and a high level of eco- 
nomic activity.” 

Among the committee’s other pro- 
posals, which are yet to be accepted by 
the full OEEC council of nineteen and 
then approved by each of the Marshall- 
plan governments: (1) each nation to 
submit by May | a report on its plan 
to achieve internal monetary stabilization; 
(2) each similarly to report on its pro- 
gram for increasing exports; (3) the 


executive Committee of the OEEC to 
study each of the nations’ investment 
programs, to list the industries that might 
overlap, and look into the development 
programs of the members’ overseas terri- 
tories. In effect, this “program of action” 
replaced the ambitious long-range “mas- 
ter plan” to integrate Europe’s nineteen 
different national policies under the 
Marshall plan. 


Significance-—- 


France and Britain differ fundamentally 
in their approach to the problem of elim- 
inating dollar deficits by 1952. The 
French, like the other Continentals, would 
first decide what imports they need to 
live on and then try to figure out a way 
to pay for them with exports, The Brit- 
ish would first decide what they can pay 
for with exports and then trim their way 
of living to fit their earnings. 

ECA officials lean toward the French 
view because they want major recovery 
emphasis placed on increasing European 
exports to the dollar area. Then that 
trade can ultimately be balanced at the 
highest possible level. The British ap- 
proach would mean achieving a balance 
at a low level. 

A secondary difference between Brit- 
ain and the Continent involves mutual 
trade, Before the war Western Europe 
had a favorable balance of trade with 
Britain. The export of French wines and 
fashions, Italian lace, etc., to Britain 
maintained employment in the Conti- 
nent’s luxury industries and provided a 
sterling balance. Conversion of the bal- 
ance gave the Continent one of its most 
important sources of dollars. 

Now, however, Britain limits its im- 
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ports to essential commodities. At the 
same time France and the other West- 
ern European countries have not been 
able to sell enough to other sterling 
countries to reestablish their prewar fa- 
vorable sterling balance. As they see it, 
British restrictions on luxury imports 
mean the permanent end of important 
markets for European industries, plus the 
loss of a source of dollars. 

On this issue the ECA doesn’t line up 
completely with either side. It points out 
that for the time being the French posi- 
tion is fairly academic: Sterling is not 
now freely convertible into dollars any- 
way and probably won't be for four or 
five years, On the other hand, the ECA 
habitually leans toward a high level of 
trade and maximum stimulation of ex- 
ports; it doesn’t like restrictions, even on 
luxuries. 

At present, the ECA is not pressing the 
British to take more Continental luxuries. 
But Harriman is discussing with Cripps 
what the British might do later on, The 
ECA envisages a compromise: Britain 
will ultimately agree to take more luxury 
goods; the French will be urged to push 
exports of goods to the dollar areas and to 
spend sterling in the non-dollar areas. 
Meanwhile a study is being made of re- 
vamping French foreign trade so that 
France can supply more British food, 
especially wheat. And Britain is being 
urged to relax restrictions on British 
tourist trade to the Continent, so that 
more sterling might become available 
that way. 


Krupp’s New Start 


For generations before Friedrich 
Krupp A. G. became the world’s most 
renowned armaments firm, the Krupp 
family made locks. Last summer a Nur- 
emberg war-crimes court confiscated the 
Krupp properties and sentenced the head 
of the firm, Alfred Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, to twelve years in prison 
(Newsweek, Aug. 9, 1948). Last week 
Krupp was found working in the Lands- 
berg prison workshop—as a locksmith. 


SWITZERLAND: 


Temporary Invaders 


Deeply jealous of the perpetual neutral- 
ity decreed by the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, Switzerland has never since al- 
lowed armed foreign soldiers to cross its 
borders. Last week eighteen did. French 
and Belgian recruits for a United Nations 
guard, carrying side arms, got as far as 
customs offices well inside the country 
before they were disarmed. The “in- 
vaders” were bound for the UN head- 
quarters at Geneva and ultimately to 
Palestine to replace the temporary Arab- 
Israeli guard detailed to the UN Concilia- 
tion Commission. 
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Where Are the Snows of Yesteryear? 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


OME years ago in New York a group 
~ of newspaper reporters interviewed 
a distinguished artist of those days on 
the eve of his 80th birthday. On his 
table was an invitation. to the Four 
Arts Ball complete with a drawing of 
a very, very nude nude. One of the 
reporters picked up the invitation 
and _ whistled _lasciviously. 

“Nonsense,” the old boy 
snapped. “These young fel- 
lows don’t know how to 
draw women, Anyway, there 
is no such thing as a beauti- 
ful woman.” 

“Do you mean to say, sir, 
that you have lived 80 years 
and never found a beautiful 
woman?” 

“Well,” he said, “yes, there 
was one once. In Budapest in 1884.” 

That is all there is to that story. The 
next one has nothing to do with it 
except to share the general theme of 
the shortage of beauty. 


NE twilight in January 1943 four 
QO of us were brooding before the 
fire in our mixed British-American mess 
overlooking the Bay of Algiers. Word 
from the front was of nothing but mud 
and stalled armor. Most of us in the 
mess were on a staff section drawing 
plans for future operations, and on 
that day our work seemed the ultimate 
in futility. Nobody had anything to 
say so we just sat there and moped. 
After a while the British colonel raised 
his highball glass in a mock toast and 
said wistfully: 

“Pyjies for tea.” 

“What the devil is a pyjie?” some- 
body asked out of the shadows. 

“You are too young to know. Before 
there were cocktail gowns we had tea 
pajamas—pyjies for tea.” 

“War brutalizes the mind so,” some- 
one else said. 

“I must say I don’t find this one very 
satisfactory, old boy,” the colonel re- 
plied. “I was merely thinking that it 
has been quite a while since I’ve seen 
a beautiful spy.” 

Between wars the colonel rides 
steeplechases, breeds horses, and hunts 
tigers. In wartime he catches spies. 

“The crop in London was miserable 
enough,” he went on. “I thought there 
might be a little more zip—isn’t that 
the way you Americans say it?—a bit 





more zip in the game down here. But 
I must say I find the Arabs more dirty 
than mysterious. 

“However . . . perhaps I am aging. 
At any rate I did once see a beautiful 
spy. They are rare too. Even Mata 
Hari, they tell me, was a hag. Although 
perhaps I only believe that out of pro- 
fessional jealousy. I had noth- 
ing to do with catching her. 

“The one I recall landed 
in England sometime in 
1916. We had been warned 
and I was waiting for her at 
Dover, with her photograph 
in my pocket. She was a 
stunner! Black hair, blue 
eyes, well set on her hocks, 
the chest of a stayer .. .” 

“Good God!” someone in- 
terrupted. “One of your own bloody 
yearlings, no doubt.” 

“Don't be obscene. A horse is all 
very well, but this was a truly lovely 
woman. Know what happened? I saw 
her off the boat, followed her through 
immigration, got on her train. Then 
she disappeared. She simply wasn’t 
there. Most perfect thing I ever saw. 

“We tried for months. Not the 
slightest trace anywhere. You can 
imagine what a flap I was in. Nearly 
lost my job. Then one day I was flip- 
ping through one of those weekly il- 
lustrated magazines. Tatler, I think it 
was. And there she was. Jumped right 
out at me. Full-page picture, lounging 
there modeling ‘pyjies for tea!” Know 
what she had done? Wormed herself 
into the harem of old . . . well, never 
mind his name. Filthy blighter. Dead 
now. No morals at all. Knew every- 
body worth knowing, though. Must 
have swamped her in information. So 
she was a valuable prize when we 
collected her at the dress shop, as 
well as a beautiful one. 

“Ah well, I suppose we shan’t see 
those times again.” 


EITHER of these stories pretends to 
have any significance. The first 
one just seems to me nicer than the 
current news from Budapest. And 
“pyjies for tea” at least is more reward- 
ing to the imagination than our current 
crop of Chambers-Hiss-Anna Louise 
Strong-Judith Coplon-Gubitcheff _ re- 
cruits. Where, indeed, are the snows of 
yesteryear? 
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Indonesia Two Ways: What’s Back of the Rancor and Revolt... 


The lush islands of Indonesia were still 
far from peaceful last week, ten weeks 
after the Dutch conquered the Indonesian 
Republic in a sudden “police action.” The 
situation continued to challenge the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. At 
Lake Success the United States insisted 
that the Dutch comply with a Council 
resolution calling for reestablishment of 
the Republic. The Dutch said this would 
lead to chaos. They refused to permit 
return of Republican leaders to the capi- 
tal of Jokjakarta, where they were seized 
last Dec. 19. What The Hague proposed 
instead was a round-table conference on 
the whole Indonesian question. Republi- 
can leaders rejected this. 

Both sides of the case are told in the 
following cables by Newsweek corre- 
spondents. Harold Isaacs sends the first 
story from Jokjakarta by an American cor- 
respondent since early January; Fred 
Vanderschmidt reports from The Hague. 


As Seen From Java 

Jokjakarta is a city of fear and insecu- 
rity, Both the Dutch and the Indonesians 
feel it. All Dutchmen, including civilians, 
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Once there was a republic 


from the Indonesians, The local admin- 
istration is largely understaffed, and de- 
spite the posters on all the walls pro- 
claiming that the Republic will not return 
to Jokjakarta, people refuse to accept the 
new authority. 

Money Madness: To discredit the 
Republican currency, the Dutch staged a 
big public burning of huge wads of 
crudely printed notes bearing the like- 
ness of President Achmed Soekarno. 


When the fire died down a large number 
of the partially charred notes were re- 
trieved by onlookers, and these have 
promptly turned up in the market places 
where the Republican currency is still 


European 


The Dutch: Wearisome warfare through the jungles 


carry arms at all times. Soldiers go about 
paired. In apparent attempts to impress 
the populace with Dutch strength, patrols 
race up and down the main streets all day 
long in M-5 tanks, Bren gun carriers, and 
armored scout cars. There is some firing 
inside the city every night and from the 
not too distant outskirts. Artillery (25- 
pounders) and machine-gun fire have 
heen audible during the day. 

The Dutch have won little cooperation 
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preferred, especially by the country folk 
who bring in the food. This money is not 
backed except by the name of the ex- 
Republic. Before the Dutch attack it was 
quoted at 40 to the Dutch guilder. Then 
it plummeted to 400. Eight weeks later 
in a Jokjakarta market place I was openly 
offered an exchange at the rate of 75 to 
one Dutch guilder. This is as good a 
demonstration as any other that the 
Dutch miscalculated when they thought 


simple military occupation would efface 
the Republic from the Javanese political 
scene. 

During the night hours two kinds of 
raids take place. The Dutch intelligence 
patrols round up those suspected of con- 
tacts with guerrillas. They claim to be 
holding only 40 political prisoners, with 
many others classified as “criminals.” The 
Indonesian sources say that so far the 
Dutch have imprisoned at least 500. 
Civilians are shot nightly, mostly as cur- 
few violators, The Indonesian Red Cross 
has listed 344 Indonesian civilians killed 
and 434 wounded since Dec. 19. 

Gangs at Werk: The more terrify- 
ing raids are rampoks—looting carried out 
by gangs of ten to twenty with impunity 
despite the curfew. Only military ve- 
hicles are allowed abroad during the 
night hours, yet these gangs operate with 
cars and trucks. Not more than 150 yards 
from the Dutch military post, on the night 
of Feb. 12, one such gang with a truck 
systematically cleaned out six houses, 
working along the street for four hours, 
loading their loot and signaling to each 
other with revolver shots. I spoke to 
some of the victims, who unanimously de- 
clared that the looters didn’t resemble 
ex-Republican troops but were much 
better armed and also spoke Dutch 
among themselves, a habit uncommon to 
Republican Indonesians. 

Jokjakarta can be reached by air or by 
heavily armed truck convoys like the one 
I traveled on. We came from Semarang 
through utterly destroyed towns and vil- 
lages, over roads pocked by mine holes, 
where every bridge had been blown up 
and then replaced, some several times. 
The guerrilla war in Central Java is less 
intense now than in East and West Java 
where the best Republican forces are now 
engaged. But the fighting goes on. The 
Dutch are unwilling to reveal local cas- 
ualties, but ambulance flights take place 
regularly. 

The Duteh Unele: Listening to 
Dutchmen from Batavia to Surabaya, one 
constantly gets the echo of the parent 
saying to his unconvinced Indonesian off- 
spring: “This hurts me more than it hurts 
you.” When this evokes resistance and 
hatred, the Dutch feel aggrieved. 

In the process of trying to retain some 
measure of position and power, now pro- 
longed over nearly three years, this is 
what the Dutch have done: 
> They have balkanized the Indies, set- 
ting up fourteen different states or special 
territories as counterweights to the Indo- 
nesian Republic. This policy has boomer- 
anged. Seven states with a majority of 
the population are now usually listed as 
pro-Republican, at least to the extent of 
being unwilling to accept any political 
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settlement in which the Republic is not 
willingly or satisfactorily included. Two 
of the most important, East Indonesia 
and West Java, are the most strongly 
nationalist along these lines. 

> The Dutch have attempted to neutral- 
ize the Republic by first blockading it and 
then attacking it in the so-called “police 
action.” This has also boomeranged. The 
Republican leadership was in an ex- 
tremely precarious position internally on 
the eve of the military attack. Right 
after it, the Republican leaders in exile 
became immensely strengthened as the 
moral symbols of nationalist aspirations. 
Neither the Dutch nor the Republicans 
are strong militarily, thus creating an in- 
decisive situation which has been costly 
to both sides. 

The worst and most fateful conse- 
quence of the stalemate is visible mainly 
among the guerrillas dispersed through- 
out Java. Among these forces deep polit- 
ical divisions have taken place. These 
divisions range from orthodox Commu- 
nist through anti-Communist left-wingers 
to the fanatical right-wing Moslems. All 
are acting independently, often in actual 
armed collision. These are the divisions 
which will shape the future course of 
Javanese politics if the stalemate con- 
tipues. 


As Seen From The Hague 

The extremely complex history of In- 
donesian nationalism was traced for me 
by Dutch officials who may be honestly 
described as liberal-minded. These men 
are able to see what mistakes the Dutch 
have made and are willing to give the 
Republican leaders like President Soe- 
karno and Prime Minister Mohammed 
Hatta the benefit of some doubt. 

Before the war Nationalism was strong 
among Indonesian intellectuals, but it 
was not revolutionary. 

When war came, the swift capitulation 
of Dutch armies in both Europe and 
Asia stunned the Indonesian masses, 
which had imagined Dutch strength to 
be much greater. In due course the Japa- 
nese managed to sell their Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere idea to the 
Indonesians. Largely because of a lack of 
Japanese administrators, the Indonesians 
were entrusted with responsible jobs and 
given the illusion of freedom. 

Furthermore, the Japanese organized 
and trained the army which after the war 
became the Indonesian Republican Army, 
known as TNI (Tantara Nasional Indo- 
nesia). By last December the army was 
credited with a strength of 420,000 men. 
It was, the Dutch say, the key to the 
Indonesian troubles. 

TNI held sway over about one-third of 
Indonesia and exerted such control over 
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the Republican government that it man- 
aged to sabotage every agreement which 
the Dutch had made or were about to 
make with the Republican politicians. It 
fell heir to big stores of Japanese arms, 
and it was shot through with Communist 
ideology of the nationalistic Chinese type. 

The Jap Taint: There is no question 
that Soekarno and Hatta worked with 
the Japanese. Some Dutch officials con- 
cede that it may have been forced collab- 
oration, but this is not the view of the 
average Dutchman. 

The current issue of a former Dutch 
underground magazine “O.V.N.” (Our 
Free Netherlands) is typical of the 
Dutch view. The magazine carries an 
open letter to members of the Security 
Council and others (mainly Americans) 
who consider the Indonesian Republican 
leaders to be friends of democracy. It is 
illustrated with many photographs show- 
ing both Soekarno and Hatta in chummy 
conferences with Japanese leaders, in- 





the Indonesian leaders “made no secret 
of their pathological hatred of America 
during the war.” 

The Red Taint: Dutch officials say 
Soekarno and Hatta are little men who 
since the war have been prisoners of 
TNI. The two men suppressed a “Mos- 
cow Communist” movement, but in doing 
so they had to accept the help of the 
virulently nationalistic Communist move- 
ment of Tan Malaka. This brand of 
Communism is now on the upsurge. 

The practical effect of this mixture of 
chaotic influences was such that by last 
December TNI successfully resisted fee- 
ble urging of Soekarno and Hatta for de- 
mobilization. Furthermore, it was con- 


stantly spreading terrorism to non-Repub- 
lican territory. Finally, when Soekarno 
and Hatta showed they had no control 
over TNI, the Dutch “police action” was 
carried out. 

Subsequent developments have given 
the Dutch no reason to feel that a peace- 


Black Star 
The Indonesians: Die-hards with Japanese guns 
ful settlement is within reach. Their 


cluding Tojo, during the war. Soekarno 
is quoted as having announced on. Hiro- 
hito’s birthday, April 29, 1943: “Ameri- 
ca we shall iron out; England we shall 
destroy!” 

The letter points out that after the war 
the Dutch consciousness of a new duty 
toward Indonesia—that of complete po- 
litical freedom—was projected in the form 
of the United States of Indonesia, to 
which two-thirds of the territory sub- 
scribed. But it goes on to point out that 
the Republic of Soekarno and Hatta was 
actually proclaimed by Japanese General 
Terauchi in August 1945 and that both 


anguish over world criticism prompted 
them to suggest the round-table idea to 
speed the transfer of sovereignty to the 
United States of Indonesia. The Indo- 
nesian leaders turned down the confer- 
ence because of Dutch reluctance to let 
them return to Jokjakarta, and cited this 
as evidence of Dutch insincerity. But the 
Dutch felt certain that once Soekarno and 
Hatta had gone back to their capital they 
would once more be prisoners of TNI and 
the Indonesian armed extremists would 
have a symbol with which to set the na- 
tion aflame. , 
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ARGENTINA: 
Ready-Made Constitution 


President Juan D. Perén’s new consti- 
tution, approved by an all-Peronista as- 
sembly on March 11, marks a turning 
point in Argentine history. In place of 
limiting the powers of the President, as 
did the Constitution of 1853, it makes 
the chief executive all-powerful. He may 
cancel the rights of the individual, he 
may control the courts, and he may be 
reelected. 

Since Jan. 24, when the first session of 
the constitutional assembly met in the 
blazing Buenos Aires summer heat, the 
{8 Radical delegates fought the 109 
Peronistas on every point. Other opposi- 
tion parties had refused even to take part 
in the election of assembly delegates, but 
the Radicals would not let Perén go un- 
challenged. In the turbulent debates, 
both sides threw out phrases like “Hey, 
shut your mouth,” “Go gargle with 
minced meat,” and “Get your hair cut 
with a lawnmower.” 

The final word battle began after the 
reading of the reports of the committee 
in charge of proposed amendments. The 
majority report approved all of Perén’s 
proposals (Newsweek, Feb. 14), the 
minority recommended no changes in the 
law of 1853. After a Peronista party 
leader admitted that the reelection of 
Perén was the reason for the amendment 
to permit consecutive presidential terms, 
the Radical leader concluded an impas- 
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sioned speech with the announcement 
that his party would retire from “this 
farce of constitutional reform.” 

Radicals thereupon tore up the papers 
on their desks and marched out of the 
chamber. Their dramatic exodus had 
long been planned: They refused to ac- 
cept the legality of the convention. 

The constitution became effective with 
its publication this week, 


. . 
CHILE: 


Votes Against Communism 


By the time the polls opened on Chile’s 
congressional election day, March 6, the 
campaign looked like a confused dog- 
fight. Party lines and ideologies were 
shuffled until not even the politicians 
knew where they stood. Eighteen parties 
of almost all political shadings had en- 
tered 413 candidates to fill the 147 seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The Communists added to the confu- 
sion. Of the 50,000 Red voters who 
helped elect President Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla in 1946, some 24,000 who were 
registered party members had been dis- 
enfranchised when Gonzalez turned 
against them and outlawed the party last 
year. But they rapidly registered in new 
parties and won influence in others. Then 
two days before the election they with- 
drew most of their candidates. 

When the returns started coming in, 
the picture began to clear. The politi- 
cians may have been confused but the 
people weren’t. They voted a solid ma- 
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Lost Art of the Andes: Peruvian Indians skepiically inspect the 
valuable colonial paintings discovered in their adobe huts in re- 
mote Pukyura, Experts estimate the collection is worth $7,000. 
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jority to the President’s supporters, re- 
turning the Liberal, Radical, and Con- 
servative congressmen and senators he 
wanted. Gonzalez and his fighting anti- 
Communist policy were a success. 

The reason for the Communist with- 
drawal also became clear. At the last 
minute the Reds ordered their followers 
to vote for the small, right-wing Agrarian 
Labor Party. Only a few Communists 
were elected. But with the help of Com- 
munist votes, the Agrarians moved up 
from a minor force to the fourth largest 
group in Congress and the strongest op- 
position party. 

One successful Agrarian senatorial 
candidate was Gen. Carlos Ibanez, former 
President who recently was acquitted of 
plotting against the government. The 
Communists might have reason to re- 
member that Ibanez was once nicknamed 
El Caballo (the horse) when he kicked 
out everyone who helped him to power. 


CUBA: 
Bad-Will Ambassadors 


José Marti, Cuban patriot, poet, and 
philosopher, spent most of his 42 years 
working from exile for Cuban independ- 
ence. In 1895, shortly after he suc- 
ceeded in joining the revolutionary forces 
in his homeland, he was killed. Cubans 
revere him as their martyr to freedom. 

Last Friday night enraged Habaneros 
saw three drunken United States sailors 
cavorting around Marti’s statue in Parque 
Central, near the Capitolio. One sailor 
perched on Marti’s head, the others dese- 
crated it by indecent acts. The crowd 
threatened to lynch the sailors, but police 
saved them by rushing them to jail. 

The next day university students dem- 
onstrated in front of the downtown office 
of the United States Embassy, crying 
“Get out, Yankees!” Ambassador Robert 
Butler tried to talk to them but was 
shouted down. The mob hurled two 
stones through a window and tried to 
burn the embassy’s flag before police got 
control. 

Later Ambassador Butler called on 
Minister of State Carlos Hevia to apolo- 
gize for the “unfortunate conduct” of the 
sailors. He assured Hevia that “the Army 
and Navy of the United States had such 
a high respect for the ideals of Marti that 
men of both services came to Cuba to 
spill their blood in Cuba’s fight for its 
independence.” Then, accompanied by 
Hevia, the ambassador placed a floral 
offering at the base of Marti’s monument 
and apologized again to the Cubans who 
were present. 

The university students, apparently 
placated, called off their plans for a 
national day of mourning over the insult 
to Marti. The sailors, released on condi- 
tion they be disciplined by the Navy, left 
Havana. 
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Fe gave 


Stephen Foster was a boy with a far-away look, 
listening to something nobody else could hear. 


Other kids saved marbles; Stephen collected sounds. 
The pockets of his memory were stuffed with the 
sounds of America living. 


There was the soft sound of his mother telling about 
the old days, and the hearty sound of his father 
chuckling at the children’s games. 


There were field sounds, school sounds, church 
sounds; steamboat and train sounds; the sounds of 
old folks remembering and young ones hoping. 


And there were the haunting sounds of the levee, 


us the music we made ourselves 


the banjos and the Negro voices, singing of hard 
work and simple pleasures. 


Stephen Foster took them all and gave them back as 
songs—gave back to people the music they had made 
themselves. 


He gave them bouncy songs full of their own kind 
of fun, and wistful songs full of their own kind of 
longing. He caught their sense of the sweetness 

of life, its sadness and its goodness. 


And most of all he caught their feeling about 
home—that American sense of home as a haven of 
security and peace ... worth working for, worth 
saving for, worth protecting. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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No Guesswork “Below Decks’’— There are more than 
12,000 ports in a car. To make sure that each is sound and 
true, engineers try out new ideas, change them, improve them 
—in dozens of sessions around a working chassis. 






NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR 
on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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Y Gout Key 
5 Million Miles of driving yearly, on the 1268-acre GM Grecia Va 


7 Proving Ground, help GM engineers to size up all makes of 
cars, reveal what it takes to make cars better and better. 
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No Guesswork “Topside” — Before putting a new 
body design into production, full-size models are carved 
from wood — models that are correct to the last detail, 
precise to a fraction of an inch. Engineers then study 
out each detail for comfort, roominess, visibility — as 
well as good looks. 












Engineering 


There are five thousand people in the engineer- 
ing service of General Motors and its divisions. 
It is their responsibility to make cars better and 
better and better. 


They start with the advantage of GM research, 








which supplies the finest available new facts 
about metals, fuels, gears, ignitions—every- 
thing that makes possible finer engineering. 
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“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 





“Test, Test, Test’’— Wherever temperature or 
weather could affect performance, engineering 
changes are first put to a sub-zero test in this cold 
room—then tested under actual operating condi- 
tions — before engineers OK them for use in new 
automobiles. 


Birth of Better Transmissions — One group of 
GM engineers — working with the divisions — has 
specialized for years on developing new and better 
transmissions. Legions of drivers now enjoy the fruits 
of their labors—no-shift, no-clutch-pedal Hydra-Matic 
and Dynaflow Drives. . 
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toughest automotive Proving Ground in the 
world, where every innovation must prove its 
worth. 


Their progress is speeded by the interchange 
of new engineering information developed in 
all of GM’s automotive divisions. 

It stands to reason that all this adds up to better 
engineering, which means better value and 


better satisfaction to the owners of General 
Motors cars. 


Motors 


Great Trains of America—“Streamliner No. 1”’westbound by Weather Bureau Rock, near Stevenson, Washington 


The secret that helps No.1 cover its tracks 


Cruising the water grade route along 
the mighty Columbia River . . . past 
Bonneville Dam, through the heart of 
the Cascade Range to the lands of Lewis 
and Clark ... Spokane, Portland and 
Seattle Streamliner No. 1 links the Pa- 
cific Northwest with an entire contin- 
ent. And the strength of this link is 
Diesel power. Guarded by a special 
chemical in RPM Diesel Engine Lubricat- 


ing O1l that helps them stay on the job 
more than 90% of the time, No. 1’s 
Diesel locomotives turn miles into min- 
utes to roll into Spokane on time. In 
RPM DELO Oil this carbon- fighting 
compound keeps Diesels clean and pow- 
erful, piston rings unjammed. With 
RPM DELO Oil, Diesels now run 3 to 
5 times longer without repairs . . . to 
bring East and West closer together 
than ever before. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY - STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 








DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 
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It’s Leve: Just four years ago E.iza- 
BETH TAYLOR, then a child star, played 
in the movie “National Velvet.” Now a 
grownup 17 playing sophisticated roles 
(“Conspirator”), she had a big hug for 
her beau, the former West Point football 
star GLENN Davis, 24, just back from a 
tour of duty in Korea. It’s love, Elizabeth 
assured reporters; they'll announce their 
engagement shortly. 


Woman of the Year: Although she 
was “delighted as any young girl would 
be” to be chosen Woman of the Year by 
the Harvard Hasty Pudding Club, Mar- 
GARET TRUMAN regretfully declined its 
invitation to sing in the annual show, 
“Tomorrow Is Majfana.” Her manager 
said she was too busy with voice training. 


Prune Juice: Two Moscow newspapers, 
Pravda and Trud, celebrated Interna- 
tional Women’s Day by announcing that 
American women are “cowed” by capital- 
ism, driven to drink by discrimination, 
and forced to hand their paychecks to 
their husbands. Fiery TALLULAH BANK- 
HEAD retorted: “Pravda is full of prune 
juice . . . When any of us girls take to 
the bottle, it’s not because of economic 
frustration but in celebration of our ex- 
ceptional privileges . . . If I had any more 
independence [ couldn’t stand it.” 


Touchdown: Rosert HUTCHINS, rug- 
ged, 6-foot-3 chancellor who abolished 
intercollegiate football at the University 
of Chicago, turned up costumed as a 
gridiron hero for his role in the Quad- 
rangle Club show lampooning faculty 
members. Obligingly he posed with a 
member of the cast, Mrs. Hector Coates. 
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Hutchins: Mrs. Coates was ga-ga 
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Davis and Miss Taylor: A free lipstick wipe comes with the kiss 


Disappointed: Back in the U.S. after 
a month’s tour of South America, Col. 
Rosert McCormick described his flight 
into Rio, “so often photographed and 
pictured.” It didn’t look a bit like its 
pictures, the colonel said. “I felt like the 
man from Hollywood who said when he 
saw the statue of Venus de Milo: ‘I would 
have thought she would look more like 
Mae West’.” 


Geod Old Days: Seventy-nine years 
after the famous steamboat Robert E. Lee 
beat the Natchez in a race from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, a towboat, the 
Harry Truman, last week set out to better 
the Lee’s record. Although the Truman 
made only a 1,115-mile trip aided by 
radar, against the old sidewheeler’s 1,218 
miles (due to changes in the river 
channel), it failed by 1 hour 16 minutes 
to match the record of 3 days 18 hours 
14 minutes set in 1870. 


Cops and Robbers: Playing under 
water tanks at the Penn Fruit Co. in 
Philadelphia, Joun ALcorn, 12, and his 
brother RoseErt, 11, discovered $1,800 in 
coins, carefully wrapped. Part of $6,000 
loot stolen from the fruit company, it had 
been hidden by robbers who planned to 
return for it later. 


Unsanitary: Naturally he didn’t want 
a dead man cluttering up his bar, said 
Mayer SEIDMAN, a Brooklyn tavern 
owner. When Israel Chase dropped dead 
in his phone booth, Seidman, a bartender, 
and a helpful customer dragged the body 
outside and propped it against a lamp- 
post. Next day Seidman was charged with 
violating the Sanitary Code. 





International 


No Skeptie: As a joke, classmates of 
11-year-old MicuaeL Hewitt of Wood- 
mere, L. I., told him the New York 
Police Department gave its horses away. 
Innocently Michael wrote to the com- 
missioner: “I wanted a horse all my life. 
The air of Long Island is good for boys, 
so it should be swell for horses too. I 
promise to take very good care of the 
horse.” Last week, a police van drove up 
and left Rife, a gelding which was being 
retired from Troop C. “Oh gosh!” was all 
Michael could say. 





John and Robert: $1,800 at one swoop 
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Cornelian Corner 


Early in 1942 two Detroit doctors, 
John C. Montgomery, pediatrician, and 
James Clark Moloney, psychiatrist, found 
their lunch-table conversation veering 
toward a mutual problem. 

The pediatrician was concerned with 
the trouble so many mothers had in feed- 
ing and caring for their babies. The psy- 
chiatrist knew that much adult mental 
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to go back to the practices of 50 years 
ago when babies were born at home, 
nursed by their mothers as often as they 
needed nourishment, and given unlimited 
“mothering.” 

In the Cornelian plan, instead of being 
relegated to the glassed-in hospital nurs- 
ery, the child is permitted to “room in” 
with the mother during the hospital pe- 
riod, is breast fed, and put on a non- 
regulated schedule. 

“Giving birth is a normal thing,” says 





One of the most frequent objections 
was that the rooming-in plan violates 
means of protection against infection. 
In the Detroit plan, said Dr. Mont- 
gomery, “we have thus far encountered 
no instance of infection of any kind in 
any baby.” 

Four Detroit hospitals —the Henry 
Ford, Woman’s, Harper, and Highland 
Park—now have rooming-in facilities and, 
the doctors estimate, mothers -of about 
300 Detroit babies have so far used the 
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Cornelian Corner: At the hospital, a new daughter “rooms in” with Mrs. George Roeper, who cares for her herself 


illness stemmed from intense dissatis- 
faction repeatedly suffered in babyhood. 

Dr. Montgomery confessed that he had 
broken with tradition and advised his 
mothers to feed their babies as often and 
as much as the children wanted. The 
mothers’ anxiety diminished and _ the 
babies seemed much more contented, he 
said. Dr. Moloney saw in this radical 
departure from clock-feeding a possible 
way to lessen the high rate of serious 
adult mental disorders. 

On Nov. 12, 1942, the two doctors 
brought together a group of seven child 
experts to found an association known as 
“The Cornelian Corner.” 

Last week, as the movement went into 
its seventh year, Dr. Moloney brought 
NEWSWEEK up to date on what is re- 
garded as one of the most revolutionary 
steps in pediatrics and obstetrics in the 
last 25 years. 

The Reoming-in Plan: The Cor- 
nelian Corner got its name from Cornelia, 
the Roman matron and mother of the 
Gracchi, who when asked to show her 
jewels presented her sons. The “corner” 
comes from the old-fashioned custom of 
the mother who faced the chimney cor- 
ner when nursing her baby. 

The aim of the Cornelian founders was 
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Dr. Moloney. “Hospitals are for the sick. 
Nurses are walking comptometers, forced 
to concern themselves more with diaper 
count than with the humanities.” 

A rooming-in baby in his bassinet is 
placed at his mother’s bedside 12 to 24 
hours after delivery, depending on the 
mother’s condition. All equipment needed 
for child care is put within the mother’s 
easy reach, and the newborn child is fed 
when hungry, and changed or cuddled 
as he needs it. This plan, according to 
child psychiatrists, does not make for 
spoiled, apron-string clingers. Instead, 
the children show a strong sense of se- 
curity and a lack of fear. 

Preliminary reports on the plan were 
good, not only for the mother and the 
baby but for the father. He can visit the 
room from the time of delivery and, prop- 
erly gowned, hold and help care for the 
child. 

Reactions to the rooming-in plan came 
quickly and were mainly adverse. “We 
were called ‘the big bosom boys’,” Dr. 
Moloney recalls, “and our critics meant 
it. Two years ago some of my friends at 
a party were so openly hostile that I 
left. Recently I met the same group. 
They didn’t seem so hostile then; they 
were just more querulous.” 


plan. By contrast, there were 1,018 room- 
ing-in maternity patients at Jefferson 
Medical College Hospital in Philadelphia 
in one nine-month period. Other uni- 
versity hospitals using the plan on a wide 
scale are Yale, Duke, and Georgetown. 
The Mayo Clinic reportedly is experi- 
menting with it. 

Ne White Walls: In Michigan the 
Cornelian Corner now has 65 members, 
either doctors or nonprofessionals inter- 
ested in child care. A series of prenatal 
clinics have been started to advise pro- 
spective mothers on the basic needs of 
the developing child. Reactions to the 
rooming-in plan vary from “I want to 
rest while I’m in the hospital” to a smil- 
ing, enthusiastic “Of course, after waiting 
so long I would ‘want to keep my baby 
with me.” Most of the women who have 
used the plan state positively that they 
felt more rested and peaceful while 
“rooming-in” than in previous confine- 
ments. 

Dr. Moloney, 48, sandy-haired and 
mustached, devotes an average of more 
than ten hours a week to the Cornelian 
Corner. His present plan, still in the 
“dream stage,” is to build a Cornelian 
Corner Maternity hospital somewhere in 
the Detroit area. This idea, which has 
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WHY? Because he knows how 


to give your business protection 
against loss from commonly-occur- 
ring employe dishonesty, the dis- 
appearance or destruction of money 
and securities . . . with the Compre- 
hensive Dishonesty, Disappearance 


and Destruction Policy. 


The “Three D” policy does away 
with several policies and bonds... 
some perhaps overlapping . . . others 
so widely separated as to leave dan- 
gerous loopholes. 
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ASK THIS MAN... Your local 
U.S.F. & G. Agent . . . about this 
convenient package of insurance 


protection. He knows what your in- 


THIS MAN 


stands between your business 
and loss from 


* DISHONESTY 
” DISAPPEARANCE 
* DESTRUCTION 


Win feed one fooltey! 








surance problems are. He is trained 
to recommend the coverage that 
meets them. Why not consult him 


today? There is no obligation. 





“Consult your Insurance 


Agent or Broker 





U. &. F. & és. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 





as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer.” 














1. WHAT HAPPENS TO 
THE RUBBER WHEN A TIRE 
WEARS OuT? Answer: 
It disappears in thin air 
—§in the form of 750, 
000,000 particles of 
floating rubber dust. 





2. TRAPPED! To remove dirt from the air 
and contamination from liquids, Air-Maze 
engineers have developed hundreds of 
types of permanent, all-metal filters. 





3. LIFE INSURANCE FOR JETS! cin) 


aircraft engineers specify Air-Maze 
liquid filters to protect jet engine 
fuel and lubrication systems from 
damaging dirt and dust. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD or use engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
engineered filter to serve you better. Write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


ATRRAAZ 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 











LIQUID FILTERS 
Ol SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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been discussed with Eliel Saarinen, fa- 
mous Michigan architect, would include 
a series of small, individual units, cottage- 
like, with fireplaces and pleasant bed- 
rooms for delivery and rooming-in peri- 
ods. These units would cluster round a 
medical building equipped to handle any 
emergency surgical work, but only when 
needed. 


Emotions and Thyroid 


Hyperthyroidism, with its palpitation, 
shortness of breath, emaciation, and 
stepped-up basal metabolism, has long 
been regarded as a glandular condition. 
But at the Thyroid Clinic of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, doctors 
have now learned that the thyrotoxic pa- 
tient presents a serious psychiatric as well 
as an endocrine problem. Last week Drs. 
Theodore Lidz and John C. Whitehorn 
of the clinic named emotional stress as a 
precipitating cause of this disease. 

Nearly all of a group of fifteen hyper- 
thyroid patients were found to have suf- 
fered a grave emotional crisis before the 
start of the illness, the doctors reported. 
Symptoms of mental illness were found 
in almost 20 per cent of the thyroid pa- 
tients. 

The crisis which preceded the illness 
usually involved the loss or threat of loss 
of the patient’s closest personal relation- 
ship. Adolescents suffered severe jealousy 
when their parents were separated and 
they were rejected by father or mother or 
both. Older patients were upset over the 
loss of a child to whom they had tried to 
attach themselves permanently. When 
hyperthyroidism started in pregnancy, 
the patient was found to be struggling 
with the need and inability to leave a 
neglectful husband. After marriage, hy- 
perthyroidism followed frustration over 
leaving the parental home or jealousy of 
the husband’s attachment to his own 
family. 

Treatment at the Hopkins Thyroid 
Clinic is a cooperative affair, with an in- 
ternist, psychiatrist, and social worker 
striving to help the patient to solve his 
immediate, pressing problem. Drug ther- 
apy is continued until the patient’s emo- 
tional stress is lessened and his metabolic 
rate restored to normal limits. 


Cancer and the Fair 


For two and a half years Dr, J. L. 
Bernier, Army research pathologist, has 
been making a study of cancer of the lip. 
His base of operation is the Army Insti- 
tute of Pathology’s mammoth cancer 
biopsy collection in Washington, D.C. 
There, thousands of cancer samples and 
case histories both of service and some 
civilian victims are filed (Newsweek, 
Feb. 24, 1947). 

This week at a meeting of the District 
of Columbia Dental Society, Dr. Bernier 


made a report on his investigations. Some 
of the most significant results: 

P Of some 528 second-world-war lip- 
cancer cases, 91 had fair or ruddy com- 
plexions. Only 0.2 per cent were Ne- 
groes, although Negroes made up about 
one-tenth of the Army. Only 9 per cent 
of all lip cases had medium or dark skins. 
This preponderance of fair victims held, 
no matter what part of the country the 
patients came from. 

> About 70 per cent of the patients had 
outdoor occupations before entering the 
service. Some 25 per cent were farmers; 
15 per cent were truck drivers; 14 per 
cent were carpenters or masons. 

Sun and Wind: Although exposure 
to wind and sunlight apparently has 
something to do with the origin of lip 
cancer, Dr. Bernier explained his findings 
this way: “These people appear to have 
a common genetic pattern regardless of 
where they were born or what they did 
for a living. The susceptibility to the 
sun’s radiation and the weather seems to 
be concentrated in puberty. Many sol- 
diers who got cancer of the lip during 
the war had been exposed to the wind and 
sun during training. However, we think 
they inherited certain complexion predis- 
positions to lip cancer from their parents.” 

With prompt diagnosis and_ skillful 
surgery, the prospects for lip-cancer cases 
are very good. Of the 528 patients stud- 
ied by Dr. Bernier, 92.5% are still living 
and have had no recurrences. Most of 
these had surgical treatment. 


International 





Medicine Man: Dr. Jack Millar 
of Palo Alto has moved to Tin- 
ian to supervise the leprosarium 
the Navy five months ago set up 
on the tiny U.S. Pacific man- 
date. Here he talks with Chief 
Tamag, head of the 100 patients. 
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Captan indicates he smells gas 


Captans of Industry 


The smell of cooking gas isn’t natural. 
The gas companies deliberately put it in 
to warn householders about an open jet 
or a leaky pipe, using for the purpose an 
especially foul group of chemicals known 
as the mercaptans. 

While the human nose is sensitive to 
the mercaptans, bloodhounds can smell 
them out much better. Accordingly, the 
Natural Gas Odorizing Co., Inc., of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has expanded its staff by the 
purchase of two bloodhounds, whimsical- 
ly named Joe Captan and Ethyl Captan. 
Their mission, as taught them by a vet- 
eran trainer of the Marine K-9 Corps, is 
to sniff out leaks in buried gas mains. 

Last week the dogs’ owner enthusiastic- 
ally reported their talents to the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, The bloodhounds 
became excited in the presence of amaz- 
ingly minute amounts of gas, refusing to 
leave the spot until their handler ac- 
knowledged the discovery. The usual test 
holes, from which samples are taken to 
a combustion meter, were unnecessary. 
The dogs responded to the slightest trace 
of odor that filtered through country soil 
or even city pavements. And where a 
regular human crew can check only about 
three city blocks a day, one man with a 
pair of trained dogs can cover 7 miles. 


Computer Confusion 


Electronics engineers have gone on 
from designing ordinary radio and tele- 
vision sets to blind-landing and naviga- 
tion systems for aircraft, instruments for 
studying the atom, and machines that do 
higher mathematics. But the income tax 
baffles them. 

This was demonstrated last week at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers in New York. An expert was 
describing, before an audience of 1,500, 
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one of the new robot calculators that 
think with the speed of electron beams 
and can do accounting at the rate of 100 
problems per minute. With the aid of 
charts, he fluently explained the compli- 
cated electrical circuits. 

Then he started out to illustrate its ac- 
tion with a timely example—the computa- 
tion of income-tax deductions from a 
payroll. Halfway between two alternative 
income brackets involving more than one 
dependent, the speaker stopped in utter 
confusion. Somebody laughed; somebody 
else clapped hands. To a sympathetic 
thunder of applause, the expert fled from 
the platform. 

Chess Robot: The engineers seemed 
much more at home when one of their 
number explained how a computer could 
be rigged to play a fair game of chess. 
Claude E. Shannon of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, a thin, dark, young man 
with a nationwide reputation as a math- 
ematician, explained: 

“We are not designing chess. equip- 
ment, but in the telephone business we 
are faced with many mathematical and 
statistical problems. By studying the 
theory of using an electronic computer 
to play chess, we expect to find solutions 
to the engineering of telephone equip- 
ment and the problem of routing tele- 
phone calls to circuits that are not busy.” 

By assigning numerical values to the 
king, queen, rooks, bishops, knights, and 
pawns, and to their possible positions on 
the board, Shannon showed how a com- 
puter could explore the situation two or 
three moves ahead. The result would not 
be brilliant chess of master caliber but a 
game skillfull enough to interest the av- 
erage amateur. 

A machine that can do such things is 
not a dream. A number are under con- 
struction at Philadelphia, Princeton, and 
Cambridge, largely on government con- 
tracts, and the Census Bureau is par- 
ticularly eager to get one in time to 
analyze the 1950 figures. 

Binae: News of accomplishment came 
at last week’s session from Dr. John W. 
Mauchly, co-designer of the fabulous 
Eniac, first of the all-electronic brains 
(Newsweek, Feb. 18, 1946), and now 
president of the Eckert-Mauchly Com- 
puter Corp., which went into business to 
make computers commercially. The 
Eniac, built to solve the complete trajec- 
tory of a shell in less time than it takes to 
fly from gun to target, is a huge 18,000- 
tube apparatus which now occupies a 
large, specially air-conditioned room at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. Mauchly an- 
nounced successful tests with the Binac, 
a 700-tube computer which occupies only 
the space of a desk and a cabinet, yet can 
do everything the Eniac can do and 
more, with equal speed. 

Just before coming to the meeting, 
Mauchly ordered some problems run 
through on the first pair of Binacs, now 
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OF TERMITE 





Termites consume wood. 
Rust devours metal. An- 
nually, rust losses cost the 
, nation $6,000,000,000. 
Help to stop this terrific 
loss by safeguarding your property 
against rust’s ravages. Only Rust- 
Oleum can give the long-lasting 
protection you need. It’s a proved 
product —an exclusive formula— 
unaffected by rain, snow, damp- 
ness, fumes, salt air and other de- 
structive conditions. 


Rust-Oleum seals the surface with 
a tough, pliable, enduring film that 
dries to a firm, hard finish. Adds 
years of extra use to metal— pro- 
tects the structural strength of 
your steel—roofs, tanks, structural 
steel, fences and other valuable 
metal surfaces. STOP FURTHER 
DAMAGE! You can apply Rust- 
Oleum over metal that 
is already rusted—after 
quick, easy preparation. } 
Applied by brush, dip, 
or spray. 








GET THE FACTS! Write today for cata- 
log and full information. If you have 
a rust problem, tell us the details. 








RUST-OLEUM Corporation | 
2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send full information on Rust- 
Oleum with recommended applications 
for 0 home use, () industrial use. 
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being completed for a leading aircraft 
manufacturer. Both went through 10,- 
000,000 arithmetic operations without an 
error—finishing in a dead heat in one half 
hour. 


Replenishing the Planet 


Two new books, one technical and the 
other popular, offer some light on how 
mankind can acquire the food and fuel 
for survival on this partially plundered 
planet. 

Energy From Plants: The technical 
book, “Photosynthesis in Plants,”* a 
monograph of the American Society of 
Plant Physiologists, leads off with some 
authoritative and fascinating statistics on 
what plants actually do to keep life going. 

Chemists boast of making things like 
nylon out of coal, air, and water. But 





*PHOTOSYNTHESIS IN PLANTS. Edited by James 
Franck and W. E. Loomis. 500 pages. The Iowa 
State College Press, $7. 




















plants do better: They make the coal it- 
self out of air and water, by “fixing” car- 
bon. An average acre of corn takes three- 
quarters of a ton of carbon out of the air 
each year; a good acre will yield 4% tons. 
The best sugar crops bring down 20 tons 
per acre. An estimate for the entire land 
area of the earth, allowing for deserts 
and icecaps, is that vegetation captures 
18,500,000,000 tons of carbon every 
year. The active plant life of the oceans 
brings the total up to 108,000,000,000 
tons. If the process were not reversed, 
all the carbon in the lower atmosphere 
would be used up in six years. 

It is reversed, continually, by every- 
thing on earth that grows, creeps, crawls, 
burns, or otherwise uses energy. Plants 
themselves burn up about one-sixth of 
the carbon they acquire. Animals are 
carbon-burning engines, with carbon di- 
oxide as the exhaust gas. The earth’s 
human population exhales 300,000,000 
tons of carbon every year. (For com- 
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Charts illustrate Glesinger’s theory of replenishing the earth 
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parison, the world’s annual coal consump- 
tion is about 1,800,000,000 tons. ) 

Chemists are striving eagerly to learn 
nature’s trick of photosynthesis, or “re- 
verse burning,” and some enthusiasts 
argue that the only hope for the human 
race, aside from birth control, rests with 
artificial-photosynthesis factories spread 
out under the sun. Others believe that 
existing plant life, if properly cultivated, 
can supply all the food, fuel, and raw 
materials for a greatly increased world 
population. 

Out of the Woods: This school has a 
spokesman in Egon Glesinger, chief >of 
the forest-products branch of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. His new popular book, “The Com- 
ing Age of Wood,”* asserts that all will 
be well if man takes care of the forests 
and exploits them properly. 

“A tree makes wood out of air and 
water,” says the caption to one of the 
book’s remarkable colored graphic illus- 
trations, this particular one being a dia- 
gram of “how a tree works.” And from 
wood it is practical to make not only the 
familiar products of the lumber, paper, 
and rayon industries but many kinds of 
plastics, cattle fodder, alcohol, and sugar. 
Besides the yield from the fibrous cellu- 
lose, Glesinger believes that the gum and 
lignin portions can be the basis for an 
expanding chemical industry in which 
the present extraction of resins, synthetic 
flavors, and the like is only a beginning. 

By treating the forest as a “mine” 
rather than a “crop,” man has destroyed 
3,000,000,000 acres. But Glesinger is no 
sentimentalist; he considers it just as 
wasteful to leave a forest untouched as to 
cut it down completely. | “Excessive cut- 
ting reduces next year’s crop . . . but an 
insufficient cut equally curtails produc- 
tion. To achieve optimum growth, each 
tree must have a certain amount of soil, 
sunshine, and air. Crowded in by other 
trees, it may add as little as a fifth of an 
inch to its diameter; freed by proper cut- 
ting, it may expand as much as 2 inches 
in a single season . ,. The simple truth is 
that forests are the most efficient of all 
croplands. With little care and almost no 
work, an acre of forest can produce as 
much on a tonnage basis as an acre of 
farmland, and, with equal investment of 
labor and materials, can produce many 
times as much.” 

By judicious wielding of the ax in the 
forests now in use, by bringing the world’s 
5,000,000,000 acres of virgin forest into 
managed production, and by reforesta- 
tion of stripped areas, Glesinger argues, 
the world could harvest 14,000,000,000 
tons of wood a year, providing “twice the 
tonnage of all the mineral raw materials, 
fuels, and foodstuffs consumed by man- 
kind today.” 





*TuHe Cominc AcE or Woop. By Egon Glesinzer. 
With graphic illustrations by Henry Billings. 279 
pages. Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 
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CHEVROLET is the only car bringing 
you all these fine-car advantages 
at lowest cost! 


The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Styling—A 
long, low silhouette! Fleet, flow- 
ing lines and contours! Sparkling 
color harmonies! Tasteful use, 
instead of over-use, of gleaming 
chrome! —all these combine to make the new 
Chevrolet the beauty-leader among today’s 
cars. 

Moreover, you'll find it’s uniformly beauti- 
ful from every point of view, for it has the 
world’s finest body — Body by Fisher—exclu- 
sive to Chevrolet in its field. 


a 









The Most Beauti- 
ful BUY for Com- 
fort— Yes, here’sall the 
comfort of your favorite 
easy chair at home. . . with plenty of room 
to stretch out and relax in the Super-Size in- 
terior. . . and with the advanced heating* and 
ventilating system of a ‘‘car that breathes.” 


(*Heaterand defroster units optional at extra cost) 


The Most Beautiful BUY 
for Performance with 
Economy — Y ou’ ll experi- 
ence outstanding thrills and 
thrift in this car; for it brings 
you the world’s champion Valve- 
in-Head engine, with the record 
of having delivered more miles of satisfaction 
to more owners than any other power-plant 
built today! 




















The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


Look... Ride... Decide... 
its the most beautiful BUN of all / 


= 7 
daa Ys, we suggest that you let your eyes—your driving and 


riding experience—and your judgment of automotive values 
inspire you to make the happy decision to choose this thrilling new 
Chevrolet for ’49. 


Its outstanding Fisher Body lines and luxury, its’ world’s champion 
Valve-in-Head performance and economy, its totally new kind of 
driving and riding ease —all will tell you, unmistakably, here’s thy most 


beautiful buy of all! 


So just visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer’s; get the whole wonderful 
story of the most exciting new car of today; and then you’ll know why 
more people are buying Chevrolets than any other make ¢his year; just 
as they have done during the total 18-year period, 1931 to date! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


The Most Beautiful BUY 
for Driving and Riding 
Ease— New Center-Point 
Design, a remarkable 4- 
way engineering advance, 
including Center-Point 


The Most Beautiful BUY 
for Safety—Chevrolet gives 
fivefold safety protection 
found in no other low-priced 
car: (1) New Certi-Safe Hy- 
draulic Brakes; (2) Extra- 





The Most Beautiful BUY 


for Roominess — It carries 


six full-grown passengers 

. and an almost unbe- 
lievable load of luggage, 
too . . . at decidedly 
lower cost! 


Seatyjng— Lower Center of 
Grwity—Center-Point 
Steering and Center-Point 
Rear Suspension brings 
you an extraordinary new 
degree of driving ease and 
Unitized Knee-Action 


riding comfort on any and all 
kinds of roads. Only new 
Center-Point Design gives 
these finer motoring results; 
and only Chevrolet offers 
new Center-Point Design 
at lowest cost. 


Strong Fisher Unisteel Body 
Construction; (3) New Pan- 
oramic Visibility; (4) Safety 
Plate Glass in windshield 
and all windows; and (5) the 
extra-safe Unitized Knee- 
Action Ride. 











Stop the Jackpot 


Twelve years ago Mr, and Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hubert bought an eight- 
room two-story row house for $5,000 from 
a Mrs, Frances Grooms of West Philadel- 
phia. The aging Negro couple didn’t make 
many changes, They even left the tele- 
phone listed in Mrs. Grooms’s name, Last 
week, thanks to the old phone listing and 
their $12 radio, the Huberts were richer 
by $35,250 in merchandise—the jackpot 
from Stop the Music (ABC, Sunday, 8-9 
p.m., EST) and the biggest prize to come 
out of radio’s giveaways, 

In the eight minutes between the stand- 
by call at 8:40 and the moment when 
M. C. Bert Parks got on the phone, Hu- 
bert had reminded his wife that “we’ve 
never won a thing and I don’t think we 
are going to win now.” But the 75-year- 
old retired letter carrier was wrong. His 
58-year-old wife spends much of her time 
following giveaway contests, So she was 
able to tell her husband a Philadelphia 
Inquirer columnist’s tip that the sev- 
en-week-old mystery melody was “The 
Navy and the Army, the Army and the 
Navy.” * 

That was the end of the pair’s hitherto 
placid, uncluttered lives, Until then they 
had lived on Hubert’s $60-a-month pen- 
sion, the rental from the second floor of 
his house, and his small salary as care- 
taker for the Sons of Veterans, a Negro 
organization in Wilmington, Del.—to 
which he commutes weekly, Now their 
existence took on the nightmare quality 
familiar to many another jackpot winner 
—excitement, confusion, and what to do 
with a wealth of embarrass- 
ing merchandise prizes. 

The Huberts had never 
paid more than 35 cents for 
a knife and fork, Now they 
had $1,500 worth of sterling- 
silver flatware. The new 
Kaiser sedan would replace 
a dilapidated 1941 car, but 
what could they, at their age, 
do with two motorcycles? And 
how about the $7,500 worth 
of jewelry, the three-piece 
ermine ensemble, the $500 
pair of cowboy boots, two 
Great Dane puppies (the Hu- 
berts are allergic to dogs), 
two complete fishing outfits, 
and the many other items in 
the total take? 

For them, as for earlier 
winners, the answer was to 
sell most of the prizes, and 





*As soon as the old tune was identi- 
fied, Stop the Music played its new 
one, immediately recognized as the 
theme song for Paramount News, In- 
undated by calls for ‘the exact title, 
the studio three days later disclosed 
it as “Paramount on Parade.” This 
Sunday, despite all the publicity about 
the tune’s name, no one gave the 
right answer. 
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after three days of struggling alone with 
the offers that came in, the Huberts hired 
a lawyer to strike the best bargains—a 
process that would undoubtedly take 
many months and bring in disappoint- 
ingly little cash. 

Star King: A night earlier, ex-Sgt. 
Anthony Schlichter, a patient in a Wads- 
worth, Kans., veterans’ hospital, had won 
almost as big a jackpot— the $30,500 of- 
fered by Sing It Again (CBS, Saturday, 
10-11 p.m., EST) for the identity of a 
voice which for ten weeks had been in- 
toning: “Star, king, billiard ball, flower in 
the dell. Carefully, carefully, carefully, 
carefully scrutinize them well.” 

The voice turned out to be that of Al- 
fred M. Landon, ex-governor of Kansas 
and the 1936 Republican candidate for 
President, The clues: the star referred to 
The Kansas City Star, which supported 
Landon in 1936; the king to English King 
Alfred, the billiard ball to the fact that 
billiard balls come from the tusks of ele- 
phants, political symbol of the Repub- 
lican Party; and flower in the dell to the 
sunflower that was the Republican symbol 
of the 1936 campaign. 

At least Schlichter was honest enough 
to admit he had picked Landon from 
rumor, not the riddle. Like the Huberts, 
his riddle now was what to do with all 
the prizes, 

Had they wanted to, both he and the 
Huberts might have taken what com- 
fort they could from John McNulty’s Feb. 
19 New Yorker article about the an- 
guished existence of Mr, and Mrs, James 
P. Caffery of Wakefield, R.1., after they 
hit Sing It Again for a $24,000 jackpot on 
Aug. 28, 1948. So far the Cafterys have 





The Huberts: Richer by $35,250 


succeeded in realizing only $5,780 on 
their $24,000 cornucopia of merchandise. 
But besides what he got for the original 
story, McNulty last week sold it to the 
movies for $12,500—more than twice as 
much as its subjects “won.” 


Sales Come-On 


The Summerfield Co., a Boston depart- 
ment store, last week applied an old sales 
technique to a shining new product. It 
advertised that it would rent “a nation- 
ally famous television set.” Equipped with 
an indoor antenna, a 7-inch-screen set 
would cost $1 a day, a 10-inch-screen 
model, $1.50 a day. The minimum rental 
period was fifteen days. After renting for 
90 days, the customer could apply the 
full amount paid toward buying a set. 
Summerfield, certain that 99 per cent of 
the rentals would end as sales, happily 
expected 500 rental orders. 


Video Jitters 


Many of the 1,000,000 Americans who 
have invested from $99.50 to $4,100 in 
television sets last week were worrying 
that their money was about to float down 
the gutter of obsolescence. They had 
heard that the present-day receivers 
would soon be no good because the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission was 
ready to change the channel-allocation 
arrangement—in favor of color, better 
images, and/or more stations. 

Even the manufacturers were at each 
other’s throats over the story, which, like 
most rumors, was neither wholly true nor 
wholly false. 

The trouble started on Feb. 15, when 
Sen, Edwin C. Johnson, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, asked FCC Chairman 
Wayne Coy if manufacturers shouldn't 
warn TV purchasers that in a few months 
or years today’s sets might be junk. Ten 
days later, in a conscientiously detailed 
statement, Coy admitted “there will be 
some obsolescence.” The usually careful 
wire services seized that sentence, put 
out some scare stories—and rumors started 
snowballing. 

VHF vs. UHF: Actually, the truth 
was all in the record—but it had been 
ignored, It went back to 1945, when the 
FCC reviewed the television setup and 
decided the quickest way to get video go- 
ing was to allot it thirteen (subsequently 
reduced to twelve) of the very-high-fre- 
quency (VHF) channels of the spectrum. 
These channels limited the number of sta- 
tions and ruled out color television and 
highly defined images—but their alloca- 
tion provided the official and workable 
standardization that permitted the TV 
boom. 

But perhaps sooner than the commis- 
sion expected, the boom itself showed 
that the VHF setup did not have room 
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for enough stations. To make room—and 
also to provide color and higher defini- 
tion—television eventually would have to 
use the ultra-high-frequencies (UHF). 
However, a complete switch to UHF 
would make useless all present VHF 
transmitters and receivers, 

Faced with this dilemma, the com- 
mission in September halted further sta- 
tion allocations and 
began hearing ar- 
guments for and 
against UHF—color 
or black and white. 
Announced as a six- 
month pause, this 
freeze is still in ef- 
fect. The FCC is 
caught between 
pressure on the one 
side from groups 
anxious to get back 
their full invest- 
ments in the pres- 
ent VHF setup and, on the other, from 
those who hope to profit from a sudden 
switch to UHF. 

Hence, when Senator Johnson asked 
his questions, the commission had ready 
no completely final answer. But Coy did 
make one point clear: When—and if—the 
FCC does throw open the UHF chan- 
nels, it will not touch the VHF setup. 
Hence, present set owners can be rea- 
sonably sure of continuing to receive cur- 
rently existing stations. But without con- 
verters—which in their present forms work 
only fairly well and cost a good bit—they 
won't get new UHF stations, higher defi- 
nition, or color, 

With such facts before the public, the 
manufacturers were faced with a heavy 
loss from buyers afraid to buy. Presum- 
ably that danger could have been over- 
ridden by adroit promotion and publicity 
by the whole industry, But, on March 6 
the Zenith Radio Corp., under its fiery, 
non-conformist president, Comdr. Eu- 
gene McDonald Jr., released to papers 
in 36 cities full-page ads proclaiming its 
set the only one capable of receiving pic- 
tures regardless of changes in channel al- 
locations. Angrily—but privately—other 
manufacturers charged that Zenith’s boast 
was not entirely true, One company said 
it had a similar set but didn’t prove its 
claim. And others pointed to available 
converters, 

Meanwhile, to a trade meeting FCC 
Chairman Coy said he thought that the 
first UHF station would start operating 
in 1950. And in his letter to Senator John- 
son he concluded: “Although the com- 
mission believes . . . the consumer ; . 
must bear the risk of obsolescence . . . 
his determination should be based on the 
fullest information possible.” Hence, Coy 
agreed with Senator Johnson that it might 
be useful if the FCC were empowered 
to require manufacturers to label TV sets 
with facts on their potential usefulness. 


March 21, 1949 
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Better Wear-Bu vTwo Pair! 


A @RAND idea: Wear that 
neat brown Rand oxford 
(above) for a comfortableday 
at work. At night, change 
to that style-leading woven 
loafer Rand (below) with 
crepe sole and heel. Your 
feet feel fresher—you do, 
too—and you get better 
wear from each pair! See 
your Rand dealer . . . buy 
both pair. Then wear both 
pair each day. 
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MADE BY 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST SHOEMAKERS 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND Soe on 
Division of International Shoe Company wie ay 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. — 
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You don’t need a lot 
of extra ‘‘fixings’’ to 
make a genuine Old 
Fashioned ! Shake 2 or 
3 dashes of Angostura, 
then a splash of selt- 
zer, ona lump of sugar. 








Now all you have to 
do is muddle...add 2 
ice cubes, a twist of 
lemon peel, and 1402. 
of your favorite liquor. 
Just stir—and presto... 


oe 
5 
% 





Your guests will rave 
about this real, extra- 
tasty Old Fashioned. 
Always remember the 





Angostura Bitters... it 
sharpens your taste, 
brings out full flavor, 
makes any drink extra- 
appetizing. 
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-***ROMATIC BITTERS °° 


32 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS FOR MERIT 
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Off the Record 


Many newsmen have gone to jail rather 
than publicly name a confidential tipster. 
Keeping pipelines of information un- 
clogged is a vital, almost sacred code of 
their craft. 

Yet only Maryland (since 1896) and 
ten other states give journalists the same 
specific legal shield—from prying juries 
and harried politicians—as is usually giv- 
en to doctors and clerics. 

Last week the New York Legislature, 
like those of nine other states, rejected 
such a “newsman’s confidence” bill. “A 
good newspaperman doesn’t need it,” one 
lawmaker snorted, “and others shouldn't 
have it.” Some papers rapped it anyway, 
as a bill weakly worse than no bill, 

State Sen. Thomas C. Desmond, a re- 
tired engineer, had dusted off his previ- 
ously rejected proposal after the news 
editor and a reporter on his home-town 
Newburgh News were cited for court 
contempt and jailed last year for not tell- 
ing a jury who gave them the lottery 
tickets they photographed. 

Meanwhile legislators were debating 
similar bills this week in Tennessee, 
Oregon, Connecticut, Colorado, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Missouri. In 
Connecticut, whose plan had only a man- 
bites-dog chance of becoming law, po- 
litical writer William J. Walsh of The 
Bridgeport Post chortled: “Heck, if we 
go to jail it’s a better story.” 


Where’s Eleanor? 


One of Eleanor Roosevelt’s earliest reg- 
ular writing stints was her “If You Ask 
Me” question-and-answer column in Cur- 
tis’s Ladies’ Home Journal. The Journal 
has run the column since 1941, after it 
serialized the first volume of Mrs, Roose- 
velt’s biography, “This Is My Story.” 

But when the former First Lady of- 
fered Journal editors the second section 
of her memoirs several months ago, they 
turned it down. They told her too that if 
another woman’s magazine accepted it, 
the Journal could no longer print “If You 
Ask Me.” 

This week McCall’s announced that, 
beginning with its June issue, it will 
carry the monthly column and start print- 
ing the seven-part, 125,000-word updat- 
ing of her life story. The volume will 
cover the period from Franklin Roose- 
velt’s election as Governor of New York 
in 1928 to his death as President of the 
United States in 1945, 


Spokesman for the Services 


Whether B-29s had “sunk” a carrier in 
the Alaskan war games last month de- 
pended on whose communiqués one 
trusted, the Navy’s or the Air Force’s. 
Airmen claimed a hit. The Navy scoffed. 


THE PRESS 





Confused newspaper readers could be 
certain of only one unhappy point: that 
seventeen months of supposed unification 
of the armed forces had not patched the 
old feuding and fighting among press 
agents for the three separate services. 
And in print the big brass’s brawling 
looked worst of all. 

Hardest hit by the intraservice squab- 
bles were the Pentagon reporters, who 
must make sense of all the press releases 
in which each service has kept sniping at 
the others. Some newsmen insist the re- 
cent B-50 round-the-world flight simply 
was an Air Force stunt to outdo the 
Navy's Caribbean maneuvers. 

The reporters were especially bitter 
because the Air Force, without telling 
them their desti- 
nation, on March 
2 rushed them to 
Texas to cover the 
B-50’s landing aft- 
er its flight. En 
route one newsman 
cracked: “They’re 
probably going to 
take us along while 
they drop a real 
A-bomb on _ the 





Navy.” 
Harris & Ewing So it was the 
Frye luckless chore of 


forging happier re- 
lations between the press and the high 
command that last week was given to 
William Frye, 41, when he was named 
public information director of the Na- 
tional Military Establishment. 

Bespectacled and quietly aggressive, 
Frye was an Associated Press staffer who 
covered the War Department beat dur- 
ing the war. Later he was an adviser to 
one Secretary of War, Robert P. Patter- 
son, and speech writer for Secretary 
James Forrestal. He has written a bi- 
ography of General Marshall (whom he’s 
never met personally) and is a gentleman 
farmer in Virginia. 

Eight months ago, when the services’ 
press relations were presumably unified, 
Frye was named deputy to Harold B. 
Hinton, New York Times military re- 
porter, whom he now succeeds as the 
establishment’s top mouthpiece. To Hin- 
ton, who returns to The Times from a 
leave, Forrestal last week gave the Award 
of the National Military Establishment 
for meritorious service. 


Giant of the Southwest 


Once an ailing Texas jurist dourly read 
his own prematurely printed obituary. 
“Well,” he sighed as he thumbed his 
morning paper again, “I guess it’s all over. 
It’s in The Dallas News.” 

The Dallas Morning News, an old 
sobersides of a paper, stumbles so seldom 
in its reporting that most Texans, like 
the judge, figure that if it’s in The News, 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


*HURRY UP AND CRY, DON, 
SO WE CAN GO DELIVER 
OUR PAPERS !” tS 





All last summer in Blue Earth, 
Minnesota, cameras whirred, actors 
emoted and the shrill call of the 
moving picture director was heard 
throughout the land.Onlookers were 
puzzled when harrowing heart-throb 
scenes broke up suddenly while 
cast and camera crew rushed off on 
bicycles. 

One night this winter a distin- 
guished audience of 300 jammed 
Blue Earth’s Knights of Columbus 
Hall to discover what all the 
shooting was about... the world 


premiere of a fascinating motion 
picture, ‘““The Lonely Heart’’, plan- 
ned, filmed and acted by thirty 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune car- 
rier-salesmen of the Blue Earth 
agency, and produced under the 
supervision of W. W. Murphy, 
their newspaper agency manager. 

Amid the gentle crunch of pop- 
corn and the soft slurp of taffy apples 
the story unfolded on the screen 
before the assembled stars, their 
parents and friends. It was the 
touching tale of an orphan boy and 
his difficulties in learning to accept 
the foster parents who adopted him 
...asad picture with a happy end- 
ing, and a smash hit in the opinion 
of Minneapolis Tribune Movie Critic 
Will Jones, who came to see, re- 
mained to rave. Musical accompani- 
ment was provided by the carrier- 
salesmen’s own band, narration by 
Producer Murphy. 

For some 8,000 young residents 
of the Upper Midwest, affiliation 





with the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune staff of carrier-salesmen 
provides not only interesting, profit- 
able work and sound business 
training, but also opportunities for 
new social contacts, pursuit of hob- 
bies, travel and education. Each 
year twenty youngsters win college 
or university scholarships awarded 
by the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
while hundreds more earn expense- 
paid trips, excursions and vacations. 
In the great 4-state region served by 
these newspapers one of the proudest 
claims a boy can make is, “I’m a 
carrier salesman for the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune!” 


Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


975,000 SUNDAY - 460,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 














The migration of industry inland 
and the desire of high government 
officials to disperse critical pro- 
ducers across the country, more than 
ever before makes the State of 
Missouri an ideal industrial location. 


> When you establish your factory 
in Missouri you are in the very 
heart of the great Mid-Continent 
Area, the richest and most productive 
area in the United States! You are 
just between the geographical and 
population centers of the Nation. 


> This great Mid-Continent Area 
has 47% of the population of the 
U.S... . 65% of the farms . . . 68% of 
the total U.S. value of livestock and 
livestock products sold...45% of 
the net effective buying income. 


> No location offers greater ad- 
vantages in improved transportation 
facilities ... closer proximity to rich 
markets and a diversified raw ma- 
terial supply. 


These are but a few of the many 
advantages offered to industry of 
nearly every kind. 


Write on your letterhead for 
additional facts and information. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Dept. 90-0 
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it must be so. With a circulation of 150,- 
000, The News is neither Texas's largest* 
nor liveliest daily; it is nonetheless up at 
the top in influence. 

Davy Crockett, bear-hunting hero of 
the Alamo, is a sort of practical patron 
saint to The News for News men are 
never allowed to forget his aphorism: 
“Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” 
Perhaps for this reason, The News is 
slow to get excited. But when it finally 
swings, it moves with the plodding power 
of a bulldozer. 

Last week The News was literally on 
the move—to a spruce new $6,000,000 
plant, a modernistic, museumlike pile of 
Indiana granite facing Union Station. 
Already typographical and _ readability 
experts had spruced up the paper itself. 

Father and Sen: Behind this kick- 
ing up of heels is a second-generation 
News boss, Edward Musgrove (Ted) 
Dealey, 56, an ex-reporter who would 
rather write than be president. He be- 
came president, anyway, in 1940, but 
not until the death of his father, George 
Bannerman Dealey, in 1946, did he really 
take over the family paper. Then one of 
his first acts was to break ground for 
the badly needed new building 

His father, a quiet, stoutly Presby- 
terian Englishman, had begun in 1874 
as an office boy on The News, which 
calls itself the state’s oldest business. A 
roving pioneer printer named Sam Bangs 
had started the paper in 1842 in a tiny 
shack on muddy Galveston island. In 
1885 The News set up an edition to be 
published in Dallas, 315 miles away, and 
young G. B. Dealey was sent to run it. 
As Dallas burgeoned, the tail began to 
wag the dog: the Dallas edition grew 
bigger than the parent paper. So the 
company moved its headquarters to Dal- 
las and finally, in 1914, sold the Gal- 
veston property. 

Twelve years after that the elder 
Dealey and associates bought The Dallas 

*It is topped by Jesse Jones’s Houston Chronicle 
(165,000), Oveta and W. P. Hobby’s Houston Post 


(155,000), and Amon Carter’s Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram (combined morning and evening, 217,000). 








Dealey would rather write 


News for $2,725,000 (its value has since 
far more than doubled). Then the father 
began to groom young Ted to take over 
the editorial reins and another son, Wal- 
ter, to run the paper’s business. 

Ted is as casual as his father, “Mr. 
Dealey” to every underling, was formal. 
Employes never saw George Dealey in 
shirtsleeves, and when the son, whom 
most still call Ted, once appeared in a 
polo shirt, G. B. politely informed him 
that polo shirts were for polo, business 
shirts for business. “Yes, Papa,” Ted said. 

During the grooming process, Ted be- 
came a crack News political writer and, 
on the side, pecked out magazine fea- 
tures. But then in 1934 his brother Walter 
died, and he reluctantly joined his father 
in the publisher’s office. 

The Staff: The News always has been 
known as a good, paternal place to work. 
It pays insurance and pension bills for 
employes and when someone once asked 
George Dealey how many people worked 
on his paper, the old man, a twinkle in 
his bright blue eyes, smiled: “About half 
of them.” 


Under Ted Dealey, the frustrated 


The Dallas Morning News is moving to a modernistic new home 


Newsweek 
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reporter, The News has become even 
more of a paradise for newshounds. There 
they find pay, expense accounts, and 
writing freedom at least as lush as those 
of any other paper in the state. Also, 
since The News believes in getting its 
own stories, they may find themselves re- 
porting from Washington or Walla Walla 
or Tokyo. 

Of the some 625 News workers (139 
in editorial and news gathering), 124 
have been on the paper at least 21 years. 
And at least two of them can claim as 
much national fame as most bigger city 
newsmen. 

One is 200-pound John Rosenfield, 
music and drama critic. Godfather of the 
Dallas Little Theater and bellwether to 
Texans of taste, he probably has done 
more than anyone else to make Dallas the 
Southwest’s cultural capital (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 18, 1947). Usually, roly “Rosy” is 
given wide leeway. Once, though, an 
executive pointed out to him that maybe 
it wasn’t such a good idea that The News 
was running even more pictures of Antal 
Dorati, who was then conductor of the 
Dallas symphony, than of the President 
of the United States. 

Old Man Texas: Probably the sec- 
ond most famous News man is John 
Knott, its political cartoonist, whose 
white-mustached Old Man Texas is as 
familiar to most Texans as Uncle Sam. 
A craggy character in a modified Stetson, 
Old Man Texas is suspicious of the CIO 
and not quite sure spy hunts aren’t a good 
thing. A scrappy anti-Ku Kluxer, he be- 
lieves in equal job and education oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. But he wants no 
part of social equality or of Federal 
“interference.” 

In short, Old Man Texas is as ruggedly 
individualistic a states’ righter as The 
News, which lists itself as Independent- 
Democratic, and as often as not opposes 
Democratic party-liners. And while the 
paper backed Roosevelt twice, it sup- 
ported Willkie in 1940 and Dewey in 
1944 and 1948. 

Heart of this opinion shaping is of 
course The News's readable editorial 
page, shepherded by William B. Ruggles, 
on the paper since 1916 and its editor for 
the last six years. 

Under Ruggles and Dealey The Dallas 
News has won wealth as well as prestige. 
Last year in advertising linage it was 
the nation’s sixth paper, topping not only 
all other Texas dailies but even the big 
New York Times. 


Very Personal 


In an aside to his 1,600 readers, Editor 
Bill Buckley, 28, explained the drought 
of personals in his weekly Atlantic High- 
lands (N. J.) Journal: “The editor’s wife, 
who goes around picking up loose ends 
after the editor, is a good eight months 
pregnant.” 
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a sales brospect— 


It pays to send your customers Business Flowers-by-Wire! 


“Yes, it sure does! For we finally cracked B. C. Daye, the 
toughest purchasing agent buying our line.” 


“When B. C. was made head of all his company’s 
purchasing, we wired him 2 dozen roses and 
our personal message of congratulations. 

We’re doing business with B. C. right now!” 


Your business Flowers by Wire can be sped 
anywhere within a few hours. Order 
only through official F.T.D. florists. 
They all displcy the Winged Mercury 
Emblem on their shop windows. All 
orders are handled under our 
satisfaction guaranteed pledge! 


Business men appreciate the 
thoughtfulness and warmth of Flowers 
by Wire on company or personal 
anniversaries, for new office openings, 
for promotions and other important events. 


In Any Event...Send Flowers W orldwide via Interflora. 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
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With Hotpoint’s Famous 
Front Opening, Table-Top Work 
Surface And Electric Drying 


Everybodys Pointing To 
. 
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Vr say goodby to your “meanest job’”— get a 
full hour of extra freedom every single day— 
with Hotpoint’s new Automatic Electric Dishwasher. 
All you do is load it, turn the dial and go/ Here’s 
the greatest time- and labor-saving appliance ever 
invented for your home! 


@ And Hotpoint—pioneer of the automatic dish- 
washer—brings you dozens of special kitchen- 
planned features. You get the convenient fromt-open- 
ing door for easy, handy loading. You get more than 
four square feet of useful extra work surface on top 
of the dishwasher. And you get real electric drying 
with Hotpoint’s Calrod® Unit for a complete and 
thorough job. 


@ Hotpoint does everything automatically— 
double washes, double rinses and dries electrically. 
All you do is—Load, Touch, and Go! It costs only a 
few pennies extra a day to operate a Hotpoint 
Dishwasher—and you save hours and hours of tire- 
some, monotonous work. See your Hotpoint dealer. 
Hotpoint Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate), 5600 
West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


Call Western Union—Operator 25—for name of nearest Hotpoint Dealer 











TRANSITION 


Birthday: Flowers, letters, a cable from 
President Truman, and a silver model of 
the royal yacht, gift of his naval aides, 
greeted Kinc Freperik IX of Denmark 
on his 50th birthday March 11 in Copen- 
hagen. 

> Hebrew University of Jerusalem gave 
Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN an honorary degree 
on his 70th birthday, March 14. A sym- 
posium at the University of Minnesota 
also honored the physicist, now with the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton. 





Injured: Celebrating the return of 
bock beer, the Spring Bock Festival in 
New York March 10 was an enormous 
success for everyone but dancer Ray 
Botcer, 45.°Climbing into the ring to 





Bolger: Sugar Ray let him have it 


referee a bout between Sucar Ray 
ROBINSON and SipNey MILLER, Bolger 
started clowning. Robinson took a playful 
swing at Bolger’s hat, missed, and broke 
Bolger’s nose. 


Married: ALICE HAMMERSTEIN, 27, 
daughter of composer Oscar Hammer- 
stein II (“Show Boat,” “Oklahoma!”) and 
screen writer PHitie Maruias, 41; in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., March 9. They met 
while picketing a movie studio in 1946. 


Divoreed: British actress ANN Topp, 
39, (“The Seventh Veil”) and Davin 
Lean, 40, one of Britain’s top directors, 
were divorced in London March 11 by 
their respective spouses, NIGEL TANGYE, 
40, and Kay Watsu. Miss Todd and Lean 
were accused of misconduct. 


Died: Crossy GaicE, 66, theatrical pro- 
ducer, writer, food and wine expert; of 
heart trouble in Peekskill, N. Y., March 8. 
> Gen. Henri Giraup, 70, French hero of 
three wars who was spirited out of France 
by submarine in 1942 to help Allied 
forces in the invasion of Africa; of food 
poisoning in Dijon, March 11. Before be- 
ing captured by the Germans in 1940 he 
wired: “Headquarters surrounded by 100 
tanks. Am destroying them.” 
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For complete information or reservations — spring, sum- 
mer, fall or winter—write to W. P. Rogers, Gen’l Megr., 
Sun Valley, Idaho or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 1322, 
Omaha 2, Nebr., or see any local travel agent. 











OUTLOOK: 


The Missing Upturn 


Since the boom first started to slow 
down, everyone has been hoping that it 
was just a temporary hesitation. Last 
week that hope was growing dim. The 
chance that a spring upturn would com- 
pletely reverse the trend was growing 
smaller. 

Business was not in a tailspin; but it 
was definitely no longer in a boom. Re- 
ports from diverse industries confirmed 
that they were in the midst of a long 
overdue readjustment. At the least, it 
might take some months before their dif- 
ficulties were worked out. At the worst 
.. . but few were yet concerned about 
such a possibility; they did not expect the 
worst. 

Evidence of a tapering off in industrial 
activity was still piling up. Layoffs had 
not ceased; unemployment, though small, 
was creeping up. General Electric an- 
nounced plans for gradually closing its 
plastic division at Meriden, Conn.; Hoosac 
Mills shut its rayon plant at North 
Adams, Mass., idling 450; International 
Shoe laid off 500 workers at New Eng- 
land plants. Du Pont let go 20 per cent 
of its employes at its Buffalo rayon plant; 
American Viscose cut the work week of 
3,500 employes from 40 hours to 32. 

At the Core: Industries which had 
provided strong support for the boom in 
previous periods of hesitation—building, 
autos, steel, and nonferrous metals—were 
no longer such reliable props. The F. W. 
Dodge Corp. reported that construction 
contracts awarded in January were down 
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21 per cent from 1948; February con- 
tracts were down 16 per cent. 

The steel industry was still bowling 
along at a record rate, exceeding 100 per 
cent of capacity for the eighth consecu- 
tive week; and the auto makers expected 
to hit a new postwar production peak this 
month. But the gray market in both steel 
and automobiles had virtually disap- 
peared. Steel executives now expected 
that supply would outrun demand in the 
second half of the year. In some steel 
products, supply had already caught up; 
customers were notified this week of a 
price cut in steel conduit. 

For the first time since the war the 
prices of nonferrous metals were begin- 
ning to weaken. Lead dropped from its 
dizzy peak of 21% cents a pound to 19% 
cents. Zinc and copper prices were shaky 
too; buyers expected them to crack in the 
near future. 

Department-store sales in February 
had fallen 5 per cent under a year ago. 
For the first week in March they were 
down 9 per cent. Part of this was due to a 
later Easter this year, but consumer pur- 
chases had clearly slowed. “The fact 
which dominates current conditions,” 
said the National City Bank of New York, 
“is that people and business alike are 
spending less freely.” 

In the face of declining prices and 
slowing demand, businessmen were can- 
celing orders and concentrating on work- 
ing down inventories. 

When inventories were in line again, 
the indigestion would be somewhat re- 
lieved. But a new force big enough to 
turn the trend back upward was not yet 
in sight. 





— 





Drennan 


Waiting it out to buy a Levitt house at $7,990 
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HOUSES: 


The Line at Levitt’s 


In eighteen months Levitt & Sons, the 
country’s largest housebuilders, trans- 
formed a 1,500-acre Long Island potato 
patch into Levittown, the fastest growing 
community in the nation (10,000 homes 
by 1950). Their houses—four rooms, radi- 
ant heat, two-room fireplace, electric 
kitchen, automatic laundry, and expan- 
sion attic-were snapped up without 
much advertising at prices ranging from 
$6,990 to $7,990. 

But with clusters of new houses stand- 
ing unsold across the nation, the Levitts 
had wondered about their own market. 
Even the self-confidence of the Levitts— 
Bill, smooth-talking president of the com- 
pany, father Abraham, the founder, and 
brother Alfred, a self-taught architect— 
was disturbed. 

Last week the Levitts had their an- 
swer. At the end of February they had 
sent letters to veterans who had previous- 
ly applied for Levitt houses. The first 350 
in line on Monday, March 7, would get 
houses in a new group under construc- 
tion; other applicants, if any, would get 
slips entitling them to houses as they 
went up. The price: $7,990—$90 down 
and $58 a month. Outside plots were 
slightly higher. There would be no other 
charges. 

Watching Them Wait: The Levitts 
thought the line would start forming Sun- 
day night. But at 11 Friday night ex-Gl’s 
began showing up with steamer chairs, 
sleeping bags, cushions, and food. The 
GI's organized guards to ward off claim 
jumpers and arranged that some could go 
to eat without losing their places. Others 
built a fire. 

On Sundav the line was ridiculously 
long; applicants far outnumbered houses. 
The Levitts gave out numbers for 350 
houses, took names and addresses for the 
next batch, and called the police. The 
police had to explain to pushing throngs 
that the Levitts were sold out. “We 
could,” said Bill Levitt, “have sold over 
two thousand homes.” 

For the building industry, which was 
beginning to cry that the market was 
oversold, the lesson was plain. Americans 
were still willing and eager to buy if they 
could fill their needs at a reasonable price. 
High-cost builders would find their 
houses unsold; those who did a com- 
petent, low-cost job couldn’t begin to 
satisfy the demand. 

The usual Levitt profit is about $1,000 
per house. How the Levitts do it and 
throw in a de luxe Bendix, General Elec- 
tric range, and refrigerator is no mystery, 
they insist. The firm cuts its own lumber 
in its own forests, buys most of its other 
materials direct from the maker, and 
hires non-union labor, paying on a piece- 
work, incentive basis. Levitt’s smartest 
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Whudlin foci. 


For many good reasons you'll say, 


+ Up 10 35 miles per galton 


“LET’S TAKE THE AUSTIN!”’ 


Take the wheel of the English Austin... and discover 
a brilliant all-new kind of motoring! ... from Great 


Britain’s leading builder of fine motor cars. 


Thrill to the Austin’s swift and able way of taking 
hills... its effortless turning and ready parkability... 


remarkable economy...Continental smartness...luxury 





that only genuine leather upholstery provides... head- 


room and kneeroom to match expensive cars! 


You'll find in the new Austin a host of fine features 
you can hardly believe its modest price buys. Come 
drive it today. For obvious reasons, once they have tried 


it, the whole family will say ...“Let’s take the Austin!” 


*DORSET 2-Door Sedan, $1595 


All Austin features are standard 
equipment no extra cost, 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. 


(ENGLAND) 


250 WEST S7TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


*Completely equipped, duty and federal taxes paid, f.0.b. New York. 
Austin Service and Replacement Parts available throughout the United States and Canada. 








[, the club life of San Francisco's business, 
ocial and civic leaders, a major focal point 
is this Library, meeting place for members 
of “The Family” Newsweek's presence 
here is symbolic of the high esteem in 


which Newsweek is held wherever people 


of importance and influence congregate. 
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angle is a sort of assembly line in reverse. 
The unit is stationary. The men swarm 
around it, do their particular jobs, then 
move on to the next unit. 

The site is dug by a $7,000 trench dig- 
ger. Then one of Levitt’s 25 concrete- 
mixer trucks—Levitt owns more than 
$750,000 worth of such _labor-saving 
equipment—pours the foundation. Other 
trucks drop off the materials. These are 
precut; a Levitt workman uses a hammer 
and nails, rarely a saw. 

One crew puts up the frame, another 
builds the fireplace. One man caulks the 
windows, another nails the stairway. No 
one does more than a simple, small part 
of the whole, and each of the 100 differ- 
ent tasks is done on a strict schedule. 
When Levitt men work hard, they finish 
a house every 24 minutes, complete with 
trees and shrubs planted. 

Off te Haifa: Far away in Israel, 
where the hourly arrival of immigrants 
was straining the capacity of the new re- 
public, the Levitts also made welcome 
news. Last week, back from a survey 
trip, the youngest brother Alfred an- 
nounced a project of 5,000 two-bedroom 
concrete houses. It will be built, (by July 
1950) about 8 miles south of Haifa on a 
300-acre site in a background of brown 
and white mountains, red poppies, and 
stunted fig trees. Name of the town: 
Levittrea. 


WALL STREET: 


Help From a Foe 


Wall Street got help last week from an 
unexpected quarter. Democratic Rep. 
Wright Patman of Texas, a professional 
anti-monopolist, anti-big-business con- 
gressman, demanded that the Federal Re- 





New Plymouth: Chrysler Corp. shows its new Plymouth. Though 
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serve Board lower margin requirements 
on stock purchases to 50 per cent of the 
purchase price. At present a buyer must 
put down 75 per cent in cash. 

Patman said high margin requirements 
had dried up the capital markets. Reduc- 
ing margin requirements, he believed, 
would stimulate the flow of capital and 
help small business. 

Wall Street, which had fought vainly 
to have margin requirements reduced, 
was surprised and grateful for the kind 
words. And the Reserve Board, while re- 
fusing to comment, was known to be 
seriously contemplating the move. 


PUBLIC WORKS: 


Blueprints Wanted 


No anti-recession tool is more widely 
accepted than government spending for 
public works. It is a standard antidote for 
slumps and unemployment. 

Last week, as the Administration won- 
dered about a possible recession, a lead- 
ing official let the public have a peek at 
the government’s public-works shelf. It 
was all but bare. 

Speaking to the Chicago Building Con- 
gress, Federal Works Administrator Maj. 
Gen. Philip B. Fleming reported that 
blueprints—Federal, state, and local— 
were ready for about $4,500,000,000 
worth of hospitals, roads, schools, and the 
like. “Thus,” said Fleming, “the volume 
of projects available in the reserve is 10 
per cent less than the expected 1949 pub- 
lic-construction volume ($5,000,000,000). 
Perhaps that sounds like a relatively small 
gap. So it is—provided that our economy 
continues to operate at current levels. 

“But I do want to remind you that 

. . if the volume of private construction 


larger inside and with a longer wheel base, external dimensions are 
shorter and narrower for easier handling and parking. The fenders 
are detachable for ease of repair; horsepower has been raised to 97, 
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| “CARTWRIGHT - THERE MUST 
BE A MORE EFFIC/ENT 
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qwene is 


Present day business require- 
ments make it imperative that you 
talk instantly... give orders... get 
action and results with FLEXIFONE 
Intercom! am 

You don't have to wait for Sy 
Operators ... or waste valu- 
able time with dials or buzzers. All 
you have to do is point your finger 
and talk with FLEXIFONE. 

Modern, functionally designed 
units to meet every requirement. Two 
station systems as low as $39.05. 


oPERADIo 








FLEXI FONE 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 
Ve pie xiFone 


FREE Pin to Your Letterhead 
Mreriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit 
OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
Dept. N-39, St. Charles, Ill, 


Please send me free literature as checked: 
( FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems. 
(0 Central Sound Control Systems. 
(J Make appointment to discuss ov deeds. 
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Address. 
City. rant State 





* Even if you already have on intercom system 
odvisable 


it would be 
to know the advontages of the new FLEXIFONE 

















MISSISSIPPI] AGRICULTURAL 


une Jus ON A POND 


AMERICA’S PLAN 
FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Offers Industry 
Room for 


* PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


In the opinion of experts, 
dispersion of industry is the 
first step towards combating 
a potential enemy’s effort to 
cripple America’s industrial 
machinery. Yet, economic 
factors must be considered in 
choosing plant sites away 
from congested industrial 
areas. Mississippi offers 
industry the security of its 
small, progressive communi- 
ties—plus all the advantages 
for peacetime industrial 
growth, such as: 


® Access to the world’s largest 
reserves of natural gas and ade- 
quate power service. 


© A reservoir of intelligent rural 
labor, willing and able to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements, write: 


& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capito! Building—Jackson, Mississippi 
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Business Flight: Distance flier William P. Odom lands a single- 
engine Beechcraft Bonanza at Teterboro, N.J., after completing a 
5,300-mile nonstop flight from Honolulu. The flight was designed 
to show the practicality of light planes for business trips .. . 


anticipated for this year were cut in half 
—it has fallen much more than that in 
previous slumps—we would need $11,- 
600,000,000 of public construction to 
maintain construction employment on an 
even keel. Our present reserve would 
bridge little more than one-third of that 
gap. 

“Every construction man knows that 
it may take from six months to two years 
to bring proposals for public works to the 
point where construction can begin . . . 
We are simply not ready with plans 
which could both stabilize the construc- 
tion cycle and help to bolster the business 
cycle.” 

Last week The Wall Street Journal re- 
ported a survey of pump-priming for bad 
times had finally been started by the 
Council of Economic Advisers. Washing- 
ton had been so engrossed in fighting in- 
flation that deflation might catch it with 
its plans down, 


FOOD: 


Quick-Freeze Comeback 


Last week the $500,000,000 frozen- 
foods business seemed as firm as a frozen 
mackerel, Its worst worries were be- 
hind it. 

The industry came into its own during 
the war, Sales of quick-frozen fruits and 
vegetables jumped from 247,000,000 
pounds in 1942 to 973,000,000 in 1946. 
Along with television, the business be- 
came a good one in which to make a 
fast dollar, 

That was the hitch. Anyone who could 
read a thermometer thought he could 
freeze food. Opportunists entered the 
field; quality suffered. The public, at first 


pleased and intrigued, became disillu- 
sioned and cautious, Inventories began to 
pile up and many packers were forced to 
close down. Despite a continued demand 
for foodstuffs, the “pack” of frozen fruits 
and vegetables fell off 30 per cent in 1947. 

Last week industry leaders who met 
for the third annual Frozen Foods Indus- 
try Convention at Chicago could look 
back on it all as a painful memory. The 
1948 production bounced back to a 
record-breaking 1,125,000,000 pounds. 
Trade leaders predicted they would bet- 
ter that handily this year. 

How and Why: Quality of the frozen 
product has improved sharply with the 
disappearance of the fly-by-night brands. 
Weakly financed plants have passed into 
strong hands, and the business and the 
government have agreed on minimum 
quality standards. 

Then there has been the arrival of 
frozen concentrated orange juice, The 
startling success of this new product, the 
first which people consumed every day 
rather than just occasionally, went far to 
restore public confidence in frozen foods. 
It has stimulated sales simply by attract- 
ing customers to the frozen-food cabinets 
in summer, normally a slump period. 

Several other factors favor the current 
optimism. One is the growing number 
of home freezers and new refrigerators 
which have more space for frozen-food 
storage. Up to now the fact that cus- 
tomers have had to buy on a more or 
less freezer-to-mouth basis has seriously 
restricted the total sales volume. 

Another factor is decentralization of 
the industry. For years 60 to 70 per cent 
of the leading frozen items were pro- 
duced in the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California, By last fall such 
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Acme Photos 
. . - Odom steps from his plane 
clean shaven by electric razor in 
flight. The 36-hour trip required 
287 gallons of gasoline costing $75. 


items as corn, peaches, strawberries, peas, 
and beans were being packed in scattered 
areas all around the country. This cuts 
transportation costs and weakens the 
threat of regional crop failures. 

Prices are now the industry’s biggest 
problem. “There is a limit to the premium 
people will pay for quality and conven- 
ience,” says Fred J. Becker, outgoing 
president of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, The industry’s fu- 
ture will depend on its ability to stay 
within that limit. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Jet Fuel: The Air Force announced a 
new jet fuel for planes comparable to 
50- to 65-octane gasoline. Refiners can 
get more of this fuel from each barrel of 
crude oil than they can of kerosene, the 
present jet fuel. This will help the Air 
Force meet its huge demands for jet fuel 
in case of a shooting war. 

Train: The Pennsylvania Railroad put 
into service its new Broadway Limiteds 
on the New York-Chicago run. The two 
identical trains, styled by Raymond 
Loewy, cost $4,614,000. Sleeping cars 
feature twin beds divided by a parti- 
tion that folds away. Rooms for two or 
more people have a separate toilet annex; 
two master rooms have lounge chairs, 
adio, and shower bath. 

Overdue: Officials of the United States 
Maritime Commission admitted to Senate 
investigators that they had not sent bills 
0 various companies which owe the com- 
mission more than $26,000,000. Some of 
the obligations date back to 1942. The 
commission blamed a mid-1947 budget 
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slash ordered by Congress; disgruntled 
employes about to be fired threw ac- 
counts-receivable documents into a waste- 
basket. 

Jalopies: R. L. Polk & Co., auto-in- 
dustry statisticians, said new cars were 
not being made fast enough to “knock the 
older cars off the road.” Only 855,000 
cars were scrapped last year, compared 
with an average of 1,600,000 a year 
over the last 24 years. 

Profits: General Electric reported 1948 
profits of $123,000,000, the largest in its 
57-year history. President Charles E. 
Wilson called 1948 “perhaps the most 
successful year” for GE to date. GE, he 
said, made only 7.6 cents on the sales dol- 
lar, against 11.6 cents before the war. 

Dividend: Eastman Kodak gave 50,000 
employes a $13,000,000 bonus. Em- 
ployes who had been with the company 
five years got a bonus equal to more 
than five weeks’ pay. Last year the com- 
pany paid bonuses totaling $11,600,000. 

Farm Prices: The Agriculture Depart- 
ment reported that farm income during 
the first three months of 1949 will be 
about 5 per cent above a year ago, be- 
cause of increased marketings and larger 
quantities put under government price- 
support loans. This offset an average 10 
per cent drop in farm prices. 

Air Cargo: The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration predicted that air cargo 
would equal current passenger traffic in 
weight and revenue by 1955. The fore- 
cast is based on a 30 per cent annual 
growth rate for air freight, a much lower 
rate than its postwar growth to date. 

Taxes: A Treasury Department study 
of 1946 tax payments showed that the 
4.23 per cent of taxpayers who earned 
more than $6,000 a year paid 51.27 per 
cent of total individual income taxes. 
Ninety-four people had incomes of more 


than $1,000,000; ten received over 
$3,000,000. 
Lincoln Hydra-Matic: The Chilton 


trade paper Automotive Industries re- 
ported that General Motors had. agreed 
to sell its no-shift Hydra-Matic trans- 
missions to Ford’s Lincoln-Mercury di- 
vision. Both GM and Ford (which doesn’t 
have an automatic transmission) refused 
to comment. 


INVESTMENTS: 


Odlum’s Midas Touch 


Floyd Bostwick Odlum, president of 
the world’s largest investment company 
(Atlas Corp., $65,000,000 assets), has 
some unusual ideas on investing. He does 
not follow the ordinary theory that an in- 
vestor must diversify all his holdings so 
as not to lose too much should any one 
of them go sour, 

Odlum diversifies part of his portfolio 
but also reserves a big block of capital 
for investing in “special situations.” Often 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 


Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 








Sir Torte 


A product of R.B. Semler, Inc. 








The bigger you are, the harder 


FOR BiG MEN 


comfort, big in beauty and big in value. 





you'll fall for this fine swivel 
armchair! It’s big in size and big in 







Harter’s C-1900 features a seat “topper” 
of thick foam rubber placed over 
coiled springs. This double-comfort 
construction provides a really soft 
and buoyant top layer — plus 
resilient support down through 
the full depth of the cushion. 
Height of seat and tension in seat 
tilt are easily and quickly 


adjustable to your own needs. 


Try this big, comfortable 
armchair now at your Harter 
dealer's. You can get it — 

and its matching side armchair, 
the C-1910 — in corrected top 
grain or deep buff leather 


in the rich color of your choice. 


RARTER 


stTuR Gis, MICHIGAN 


FREE LITERATURE Describes in detail Harter’s C-1900 and C-1910 steel chair i 


suite. Write for your free copy. Harter Corporation, 303 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 











In the TELEVISION Industry We Serve Such 
Distinguished Clients As: 


Destination 
New York? 


2000 modern rooms 


at sensible rates — 
all with radio, many 
with TELEVISION 


ON TIMES SQUARE 
AT RADIO CITY 


HOTEL *.:" 
MANAGER 


TAFT 


at sotn st: NEW YORK 


BING & BING INC. MANAGEMENT 









With Screws and Screw Machine Products. We can 
serve you, too — WRITE TODAY!! 


WALTHAM SCREW COMPANY 


86 Rumford Avenue Waltham, Mass. 


























THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


More can be done in the first 
five minutes after a FIRE starts 
than in the following five hours. 
The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. Stop FIRE... 
in the first five minutes...with 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO, 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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he invests in a company whose affairs 
seem hopelessly tangled. His aim is to 
move in, nurse the purchase back to 
health, then sell out at a profit, “If we 
think we can find the reason why a com- 
pany has slipped,” he explains, “we'll g: 
in for any amount—and for the long pull.’ 
Payoff on RKO: Last week Odlum 
reported to his stockholders that one ot! 
these plunges—an eight-year investment 
in Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. — had 
netted a profit of $17,000,000. It was a 
return of better than 20 per cent a year 
on Atlas’s investment in the company. 
When Odlum bought into RKO in 
1940, the movie firm was losing mone, 





Harris & Ewing 
Odlum: Dozens of eggs in one basket 


and was in the throes of a management 
reorganization, But Odlum had a hunch 
the oncoming war would demand large 
quantities of oi] and curtail pleasure driv- 
ing. The movies would profit. 

Odlum gave the company a transfusion 
of new personnel and put new accent on 
advertising and promotion, By 1946 he 
had multiplied RKO’s return on its in- 
vested capital from .8 per cent to 16.9 per 
cent, Last May he sold out Atlas’s inter- 
est to Howard Hughes for $8,000,000—$9 
a share compared with a purchase price 
of $3. 

Odlum is not infallible. He got out of 
RKO far below its 1946 peak of $28 a 
share. And he prefers not to talk about the 
$1,800,000 flier he took in Liberty maga- 
zine. But over the last ten years his in- 
vestment results rank well up among the 
leaders in the investment-company field. 
And the Odlum arm has reached into 
such well-known outfits as Paramount 
Pictures, Bonwit Teller stores, Franklif 
Simon, Greyhound, Northeast Airlines, 
and Madison Square Garden Corp. 

Oil and Wings: Though some be- 
lieved Odlum drew a lemon when he in- 
vested $1,800,000 in Consolidated Vultee, 
Atlas Corp. has been steadily increasing 
its interest in the company, Today it to- 
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tals $3,800,000. Convair had huge losses 
in 1947 and 48 but Odlum’s reorganiza- 
tion experts have been straightening out 
its affairs, Now, with a backlog of more 
than $300,000,000 in orders (most of 
them for the giant B-36), Odlum flatly 
predicts he will have Convair in the black 
this year. 

Odlum’s biggest interest at the moment 
is the Barnsdall Oil Co. Buying a block 
of Barnsdall stock nearly each trading day 
in recent months, Atlas has poured some 
$28,000,000 into the company. It now 
owns 40 per cent. 

Barnsdall is no financial cripple; there 
is another reason for the Odlum interest 
in it, The major part of the company’s 
assets consists of an estimated under- 
ground reserve of 200,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil, By buying into the company, 
Odlum in effect has bought this crude 
for 30 cents a barrel, compared with a 
present “market” value of about 75 cents. 

If Odlum should sell this reserve at 
a profit to a major oil producer, Atlas 
Corp.'s 30,000 shareholders would as 
usual, make out handsomely on the deal. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Heat Picture: The Eastman Kodak Co. 
of Rochester, N. Y., has developed sensi- 
tive phosphors which change color with 
heat. The hot parts of an outboard motor 
coated with the phosphors, for instance, 
show up dark blue under ultraviolet light; 
cool parts look light blue or white, The 
heat distribution can thus be photo- 
graphed and measured simultaneously at 
many points. 

Convertible Top: The Cordo Chemical 
Corp. of Norwalk, Conn., has introduced 
a new fabric for convertible tops. It re- 
sists weathering, mildew, and _ grease. 
Made of Fiberglas cloth coated with 
Vinylite resins, the top can be washed 
like the rest of the car; soap and a damp 
cloth will take out stains, 

Battery Jeep: Junior-Pro Products of 
St. Louis is making a child’s jeep that 
carries three children. It runs five hours 
on a rechargeable auto-type battery. 

Comfortable Heat: McLarty Systems 
of Battle Creek, Mich., is producing a 
thermostat device that adjusts furnace 
operations to external weather conditions 
as well as to room temperature. A tube 
connected with the chimney pulls a flow 
of air through the thermostat. In cold or 
windy weather this draft increases and 
automatically lengthens the time the fur- 
nace operates, The company claims sav- 
ings of 5 per cent on gas heat and 8 per 
cent on oil and coal. 

Griddle Meter: The West Bend Alumi- 
num Co, of West Bend, Wis., announces 
a small thermostat that can be placed di- 
rectly on a griddle or frying pan, to show 
when it reaches the right temperature. 
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THE THREE 


Have You 





Against Them? 


Dishonesty of employees, burglary, 
robbery, and forgery are ever-present 
risks to which all business concerns 
are exposed. But what about disap- 
pearance, possibly with no trace or 
evidence? What about destruction by 
accident or design? These, too, can 
result in heavy loss! 

For complete protection against 
losses of money and securities handled 
in the conduct of your business, you 
need our 3 D Policy which covers 
these 6 major business hazards: 


1—Loss by employee’s dishonesty. 


2—Loss of money and securities 
within premises through burglary, 


disappearance or destruction (in- 
cluding fire, flood, explosion). 

3—Loss of money and securities out- 
side premises. 


4—Loss by forgery of outgoing in- 
struments. 


5—Loss of securities from _ safe- 
deposit box. 


6—Loss by burglary: Open stock 
burglary insurance may be added 
by endorsement. 


Contact an America Fore agent 
today and let him give you full details. 


For the name of a nearby America Fore Agent, call 
Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL - FIDELITY-PHENIX 


NIAGARA + AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIDELITY «vo CASUALTY COMPANY oF new vowx 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


Cheirmean 


FRANK A 





CHRISTENSEN 


President 


/Americat fue 
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NEW REFINEMENTS all along the 
line—new efficiency and economy 
of operation—daring new designs 
which seemed to be years away ! 
These are the things which you 
hoped for from Sunroc—these are 
the things you will get from Sunroc 
in 1949 


Lose no time in learning of the 
giant strides made by the nation’s 
biggest independent manufacturer 
of water coolers...the added, 
impelling reasons why Sunroc 
should be your choice. Write today 
to Dept. N-3, Sunroc Refrigera- 
tion Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


America’s most complete line of 
water coolers, $194.95 up, 
F.0.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 








“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD .. . a cool drink of water” 
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4,000 Years of Price Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ABLETS, said to be 200 years older 

than the Babylonian Code of Ham- 
murabi, have just been translated 
which show that the ancient kingdom 
of Eshnunna had wage control and 
price control. The news ought not to 
have come as a surprise. For the code 
of Hammurabi itself (unearthed in 
1902), which was promul- 
gated earlier than 2000 
B.C., fixed prices, wages, in- 
terest rates, and fees. This 
makes price control at least 
about 4,000 years old. 

The real economic dis- 
covery of civilization was 
the free market. It was 
Adam Smith, in “The Wealth 
of Nations,” published in 
1776, who more clearly 
than any other mind up to his time 
glimpsed the marvels of the free mar- 
ket. In the first flush of his discovery 
he compared the system of free prices 
and free profits and losses to “an in- 
visible hand” that led men pursuing 
their own interest to promote the wel- 
fare of the whole nation more effec- 
tively than when they deliberately 
tried to promote it. 


tT was in 1776 also that Gibbon, in 

“The Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” wrote: “When the lux- 
urious citizens of Antioch complained 
of the high price of poultry and fish 

. the emperor [Julian] ventured 
on a very dangerous and doubtful 
step, of fixing, by legal authority, the 
value of corn. He enacted that, in a 
time of scarcity, it should be sold at a 
price which had seldom been known 
in the most plentiful years . . . The 
consequences might have been fore- 
seen, and were soon felt . . . The pro- 
prietors of land or of corn withheld 
from the city the accustomed supply; 
and the small quantities that appeared 
in the market were secretly sold at an 
advanced and illegal price.” 

Sixty years prior to Julian’s venture, 
Emperor Diocletian, in A.D. 301, had 
issued a famous edict fixing prices and 
wages. The punishment for exceeding 
the prices fixed was death or deporta- 
tion. “The edict was well-intended 
but abortive,” comments the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. “The actual effect 
was disastrous.” 

Let our history skip now to 1793, 





when the leaders of the French Revo- 
lution, in a desperate effort to offset 
the consequences of their own reck- 
less overissue of paper money, passed 
a law imposing price ceilings. It was 
in some respects more reasonable than 
our own OPA. It allowed prices to be 
one-third higher than in 1790; it per- 
mitted the addition of a 5 
per cent profit for the whole- 
saler and 10 per cent for 
the retailer. But as Andrew 
D. White wrote in 1876: 
“The first result of the Max- 
imum [price law] was that 
every means was taken to 
evade the fixed price im- 
posed, and the farmers 
brought in as little produce 
as they possibly could. This 
increased the scarcity, and the peo- 
ple of the large cities were put on an 
allowance. Tickets were issued author- 
izing the bearer to obtain at the official 
prices a certain amount of bread or 
sugar or soap or wood or coal to cover 
immediate necessities.” 

But even with this early rationing 
system the law “could not be en- 
forced.” Shopkeepers “could not sell 
such goods without ruin. The result 
was that very many went out of busi- 
ness and the remainder forced buyers 
to pay enormous charges under the 
very natural excuse that the seller 
risked his life in trading at all. That 
this excuse was valid is easily seen by 
the daily lists of those condemned to 
the guillotine, in which not infrequent- 
ly figure the names of men charged 
with violating the Maximum [price] 
laws.” Within a little more than a year 
the law had to be repealed. 


HE moral of our little history is 

familiar. It is that “those who can- 
not remember the past are condemned 
to repeat it.” For this is what our 
“modern” governments do today all 
over the world. Ironically, it is those 
who now wish to return to this an- 
cient totalitarian device who are fond- 
est of calling themselves “progres- 
sives.” They are also fond of saying 
that those who believe in economic 
liberty “are living in the nineteenth 
century.” These controlists have yet 
to learn that they themselves are still 
living, as the discoveries in Babylonia 
attest, in the nineteenth century—B.C.! 
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WIN THE RACE FOR SALES. 
Competing for new business today 
calls for speed, and more speed! Tele- 
grams save time, and thus give you a 
competitive advantage. They speed 
up day-by-day operations, too. 





GIVE TIME TO “THINK.” A tele- 
gram gives the recipient a “breathing 
period” in which to get necessary in- 
formation and think out a reply. Yet 
the telegram’s suggestion of urgency 
prevents delay in answering. 









: 5 Bec 


“SPOTLIGHT” YOUR STORY. 


Where competing prices and mer- 
chandise are about equal, telegrams 
get “‘first attention’’. . . get in without 
delay, yet without intruding . . . win 
the “urgent” spot ... get action. 


NAIL THE DEAL DOWN. Telegrams 


record transactions permanently, both 
for sender and receiver. You always 
have a written record. And a telegram 
is legally binding. These are often im- 
portant advantages. 








NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, | 











GETS ACTION...LIKE A... é 
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Let a Western Union representative show you— 
with actual case histories—how “‘book’’ telegrams 
can help sales drives . . . how telegrams can 
make your business more efficient many ways. 





iSe-v INIOV 
JEL EGRAM 
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MAKE “FLOCKS” OF CALLS 
economically and quickly, with “‘book” 
telegrams—your message dispatched 
simultaneously to a list of people... 
All you do is furnish the message and 
list of addressees; Western Union 
does all the rest! 





GET BUSINESS MOVING. Perhaps 
you’re overstocked and need fast ac- 
tion—or have to dovetail the work of 
salesmen, displays and advertising in 
a promotional program. Whatever 
your need, telegrams can help you! 


OTHER WAYS telegrams can 
help you make and save money 


Easter greetings and announcements 
to customers and the trade—to build good 
will and move seasonal merchandise. 


Telegraphing money to salesmen or 
buyers; to seal a bid; to pay taxes; to 
make payments of all kinds. 


Assuring reservations at hotels, on 
trains, buses or planes; getting tickets 
for theaters, sports events, etc. 















Heres fast relief’... 


@ Stiff as a board after overexercise? The reason 
those muscles hurt so may be that they’re 
famished; you’ve burned up energy required 
for work! Help Nature ease the pain quick . . . 
rub those sore muscles with Absorbine Jr.! 


This stimulates your local 
circulation, which in turn, 
enables fresh blood to bring 

fresh nourishment to areas 

where applied. It’s grand 
how fast you limber up! 

Try it. Get Absorbine Jr. 

at any drugstore today. 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Couneil on World Order 


Twice before—in 1942 and 1945—the 
Federal Council of Churches had called 
special conferences to discuss the rela- 
tion of the churches with international 
affairs, But where previously the dele- 
gates had met to talk of peace in a world 
at war, last week they came together to 
discuss rumors of war in an atmosphere 
of uneasy peace. In Cleveland March 
8-11, the 460 representatives of 35,000,- 
000 Protestants and Orthodox argued, 
sweated, and compromised over the prob- 
lems of “The Churches and World Or- 
der.” 

On the opening day the conferees heard 
John Foster Dulles, delegate to the United 
Nations and Republican authority on for- 
eign affairs, warn that “war is not inevi- 
table, but thinking that it is can make it 
so.” Next, Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of the New York area suggested 
that President Truman send to Russia 
ten representatives from such fields as re- 
ligion, education, science, and business, 
“to become acquainted” and then report 
back. The delegates then retired to com- 
pose a “message” to be forwarded to the 
council’s 27 member denominations for 
consideration. 

When the final statement emerged Fri- 
day, it was a lengthy and thoughtful doc- 
ument. Pointing out that the “sudden 





RELIGION 





emergence of our nation as materially the 
most powerful on earth” carries with it 
a moral responsibility, the conference 
urged that the United States use its new 
power wisely and humbly, and with ma- 
terial support “sustain, fortify, and en- 
large human freedom and healthy eco- 
nomic and social conditions.” 

World Picture: The statement 
agreed with Dulles that war with Russia 
is not inevitable and called upon Ameri- 
cans to support the United Nations whole- 
heartedly. Regional pacts within the 
framework of the UN were approved, but 
conferees felt that the Senate should not 
take final action on the North Atlantic 
pact “until the American people have had 
opportunity to gain full understanding of 
its meaning.” 

Then as the delegates prepared to de- 
part, they came up with a historically un- 
precedented proposal brought on by the 
imprisonments of Lutheran Bishop Lajos 
Ordass and Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty: 
The delegates referred to the council’s 
executive committee for action this week 
a resolution that World Council leaders 
should negotiate with the Vatican on “is- 
sues of religious liberty and related hu- 
man rights . . . in order that clear under- 
standing be reached as to what each 
means by religious liberty for all men, 
everywhere and under every form of gov- 
ernment, and as to the methods whereby 
the fullest observances should be sought.” 


Chicago Sun-Times 


Triple Miters: In the first such service televised (NBC) Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch of Chicago on March 7 consecrated three new 
Catholic bishops—William E. Cousins (left), auxiliary in Chi- 
cago, Martin D. McNamara of Joliet (center), and William A. 
O’Connor of Springfield, Ill., who grins happily over his new post. 


Newsweek, March 21, 1949 





































WA he Palmer House proudly plays “host to the nation.” 
Its inherently rich traditions have been greatly enhanced by friendly 
Hilton hospitality. This distinguished hotel is the home of the 


glamorous Empire Room—one of the world’s famous supper clubs. 





| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 








C.N. HILTON, eresivent 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE « THE STEVENS + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


... another 
famous hotel 
under 


Hilton 
operation 


In Chicago 
THE STEVENS and 
Tue Parmer House 
In New York 
THE Piaza and Tue ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D. C. 
THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles 
THE Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayvon BiLTMORE 


In El Paso, Lubbock, Texas 


Tue Hitton Hotei 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hore 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Pacacio HILTON 
In Bermuda 
THE BERMUDIANA 
THE CastLe HARsour 
THE St. GEORGE 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Tue Carise HILton 
(Opening late in 1949) 
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America’s Great Value! 


American Traditional $ 298.50 


Radio-Phonograph, 


Television can be added any time. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 











38-DAY CRUISES to 
RIO - SANTOS 

SAO. PAULO , MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES - TRINIDAD 


F 


S. S. BRAZIL 
S. S$. URUGUAY 


Consult our Authorized 
S. S. ARGENTINA 


MOORE-McCORMACK 
5 Broadway MMs New York 4 


Offices in Principal Cities of the World 
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Jumpers at Bay 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Ax Lanier and Freddie Martin are 
M a pair of good pitchers who have 
moved from organized baseball to Mex- 
ico to Cuba to total unemployment. 
Last week they moved into court and 
added their mite of $2,500,000 to the 
lawsuits now pending against baseball 
and baseball’s front man, High Com- 
missioner Albert Benjamin 
Chandler. 

The thing is beginning to 
assume the look of a nation- 
wide conspiracy to give the 
high commissioner insomnia. 
He has indicated that if he 
is offered the job again 
when his term expires, he 
will not resist, But the boys 
will not be able to pay 
Happy his salary if they 
lose these lawsuits and, in the cir- 
cumstances, they might not want to 
if they could, 

The stark irony of the situation is 
that the outlaw ballplayers got their 
first lesson in jumping from Happy. 
Almost a year before Lanier, Martin, 
and the others jumped to Mexico, Mr. 
Chandler jumped to baseball from the 
United States Senate. The Senate has 
no relations or working agreement with 
baseball. For a fat fee—similar to a 
Mexican fee—Happy left the states- 
manship business for another league, 
and in all logic the Senate should now 
bar him from Capitol Hill for life. 


HE commissioner is listed at the top 
Toe the lawsuits of Lanier et al., 
which is natural, since he—with the 
discreet encouragement of the baseball 
owners—has done everything in his 
power, which was quite a lot, to keep 
them out of work. It is no secret that 
he ordered their banishment by Cuban 
baseball on a strictly “or else” basis. 
It now develops from Lanier’s testi- 
mony that he put such pressure on 
semi-pro baseball people last year that 
the “outlaws” were unable to find a 
team in this country to play them an 
exhibition game. 

Lanier—who throughout the three- 
year-old crisis has behaved with dig- 
nity and restraint—has now got his 
back to the wall. He points out quite 
modestly his reason for suing at this 
time: Unless it can be proved right 
away that the baseball contract and 
monopoly are illegal, he will have to 
hit the dusty roads of South Ameri- 





ca or Canada to feed wife, children, 
and self. And the long fingers of the 
high commissioner might reach him 
even there, 

Mr. Daniel Gardella, who touched 
off baseball’s recent stomach-ache with 
a humble suit for $300,000, seems an- 
noyed to find he has company in his 
fight. “Lanier and Martin 
are just climbing on the 
gravy train,” said Daniel 
sulkily the other day. “They 
are contract breakers, not 
genuine bleeding-type mar- 
tyrs like me.” 

This point, while it con- 
tains a grain of truth, is not 
relevant to the issue, namely, 
is baseball’s code illegal and 
can it prevent men from 
making a living at the work for which 
they are trained? Daniel would do 
better to pool his efforts and his legal 
strategy with the others. His legal 
stategy is represented by one Frederic 
A. Johnson, who is just about the 
“book” on this subject (“Baseball 
Law,” 73 U.S. Law Review, 252, May 
1939, reprinted in New York Law Jour- 
nal, Oct. 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, and 14, 1939), 


NOTICE that the Lanier-Martin brief, 
I prepared by ‘another stout legal 
brain, John L. Flynn, cites the Na- 
tional Agreement, as well as the re- 
serve and termination clauses of the 
player contract, as a baseball abuse. 
The National Agreement is the paper 
which binds all professional ball clubs 
together for common ends, including 
(though it is not so set down) the 
black list. The National Agreement is 
the brain child of that remarkable man, 
the late A. G. Mills, who also sired the 
reserve clause. A. G. Spalding, when 
Mills died, called him “the great legal 
genius of baseball.” He said a mouth- 
ful—so long as baseball kept out of 
court. 

To do him justice, Happy Chandler 
is merely trying to represent and pro- 
tect, m a heavy and unresourceful 
way, a system handed down by the 
founding fathers to the present own- 
ers, who pay Happy to do what he 
does. His legal ulcer comes with the 
job. Maybe it didn’t show in his con- 
tract, or maybe he didn’t read the fine 
print, when he jumped the United 
States Senate at the siren call of out- 
law gold in 1945. 
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POLO: 


It Wasn’t Hay 


At Trinidad an occupied coffin was put 
aboard the plane. Forty-year-old Ed- 
uardo Brown and his wife didn’t let it de- 
press them. They used it as a card table, 
amusing themselves with canasta uru- 


> guaya (a rummy game). They also sipped 


champagne. They had brought along 40 
cases of it and 20 cases of other wines. 

On their plane, and on three other Pan 
American ships, the Browns also had 30 
horses to think about. The horses’ bill, 
for the ride from Buenos Aires to Miami, 
came to $30,000. Resorting to the econ- 
omy of rail travel the rest of the way, 
the Browns had to pay only $3,000 (a 
saving of $300 a head) to get the beasts 
into Los Angeles. 

There Brown rejoined his friends from 
the Venada Tuerto Club of Argentina, 
who had flown straight from Buenos 
Aires. Last week, when they rode their 
best mounts into a eucalyptus-and-palm- 
bordered field in Santa Monica, a corps 
of reporters and photographers awaited 
them. Four of the players (Brown, Nico- 
las Ruiz Guinazu, Juan and Enrique Al- 
berdi) were more than rich men’s sons; 
many critics rated them the world’s finest 
polo team. 

In the Pacific Coast Open starting 
March 20, the four-year champions of 





SPORTS 





Argentina will give their first team per- 
formance in the United States. In a 
three-Sunday show beginning April 3 at 
Los Angeles, they will appear in polo’s 
first “World Series” against a squad of 
American stars, for whom 65 horses are 
being shipped in from Florida and Texas. 

Technically the series will be only an- 
other international match, but most peo- 
ple agreed that promoter Russ Haven- 
strite was paying enough to call it any- 
thing he liked. Even if the games drew 
whopping crowds of 20,000 to 25,000, 
the oil man was already sure he would 
lose money. 


HOCKEY: 


Most Sporting Event 


A stranger at West Point last Saturday 
could have been excused for thinking he 
was hearing things. Hundreds of cadets 
came into the mess hall bellowing “Beat 
Army!” The stranger also had reason to 
feel that his eyes were playing tricks on 
him: Each member of West Point's 
hockey team was eating with an opposing 
player from the Royal Military College 
of Canada. During what has been labeled 
the world’s most sporting athletic event, 
the rivals also were to be roommates. 

Out on the rink, any resemblance to 
roommates was saved for the intermis- 
sions. The savage body-checking up- 
ended men on both sides; it was spunk 


Los Angeles Examiner 


Senors Brown and Guinazu: An expensive visit 


March 21, 1949 




















90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Customer is injured in parking lot 
operated by generous storekeeper 
down the street. Storekeeper has 
Liability insurance, but not compre- 
hensive protection. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$1580.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for ail casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AmMIco 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29 Gaps in Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mail me my FREE copy of FM Gaps in 


Y Bridge to S ily. 
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He offers 
8 popular 
cocktails 


Manhattan 
65 proof 


Dry Martini 
65 proof 


Gibson 
(very dry 
Martini) 
75 proof 


Side Car 
60 proof 
Daiquiri 
60 proof 









Old 
Fashioned 
70 proof 


Whiskey 
Sour 
60 proof 


Stinger 
65 proof 
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Setter Cocktatls 


with less work { 


Serve professional cocktails 
— made of the finest liquors 
by cocktail specialists. No 
fuss, no waste. Just stir with 
ice and serve. 

G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc. 


Hartford, Conn. 


HEUBLEIN 
COCKTAILS 











SPORTS 





(and Bud Bonfoey’s two last-period goals) 
that gave Army a 5-4 victory and brought 
convincing groans from the 400 Army 
cadets assigned to cheer for the visitors. 

It was only Army’s third triumph in a 
nineteen-game rivalry, but in one respect 
this contest was like its eighteen prede- 
cessors: Not a single penalty was called. 
And when the Canadians went off to 
share their opponents’ dates at a cadet 
dance, they didn’t have to brood about 
returning home without a trophy. In 
this series both teams have one, 


BASEBALL: 
Dodger Dodges 


Last week there could be no doubt 
that Branch Rickey had exterminated the 
old comic aimlessness of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, down to the last gypsy chuckle. 
His longtime preoccupation with the 
mass-production idea had not only de- 
vised a way of lumping 711 major and 
minor Brooklyn baseball players (from 
43 states and four countries) for a single 
training-camp processing. The camp, be- 
sides, was fairly mined with gadgets that 
presumably saved time and _ protected 
Rickey from fools, And no player, big- 
leaguer or busher, could turn around 
without consulting his Mimeographed 
timetable. 

There were Mimeographed maps too, 
and they were desperately needed. They 
covered hundreds of acres of a former 
naval airbase outside Vero Beach, Fla., 
converted into a baseball plant at a cost 
of $100,000. The place had sleeping 
quarters for 1,000. It was feeding 450 
assorted Brooklyn employes daily, and it 
had four diamonds, a three-doctor hos- 
pital, swimming pool, bus service, post 
office, canteen, movies four nights a week, 
and church services on Sunday. 

There was also a citrus grove, but the 
common program left little daylight for 
picking an orange. When the 318 players 
on hand last week were whistled out of 
bed at 7 a.m., their timetables had al- 
ready been distributed. They had been 
churned out in four hours following the 
midnight finish of President Rickey’s 
after-dinner talk with the camp’s 35 in- 
structors. 

The timetable assigned a man to a 
specific unit that shifted from one task 
and locale to another every 30 or 45 min- 
utes. At regular intervals a player heard 
another whistle and obediently went into 
a quarter-mile run, 

Rash of Rebots: In two of the bat- 
ting cages, the hitters faced three pitch- 
ing machines, One took a kind of wind- 
up before it let fly, and it had a pretty 
fair curve ball. Another threw the equiv- 
alent of a knuckler. The third behaved 
like a bazooka. 

In the outfield, pipes were being laid 
for the purpose of returning balls to the 






International 


Dodger Duke Snider tees off 


infield. One old-hat instructor, Fresco 
Thompson, mischievously concluded: 
“Next year we can add three mechanical 
batters and leave the players home.” 

Elsewhere hitters were swinging at 
balls teed up for them on adjustable 
stands; these were supposed to leave no 
room for mere human argument about a 
man’s strong and weak hitting zones and 
flaws in his batting position. His batting 
stance was carefully measured. On a 
special 60-yard strip, his speed of foot 
was recorded, Nobody took his word for 
how tall he was or how much he weighed. 

The question of a pitcher’s control was 
no longer left to the naked eye. A score 
was kept on him while he pitched at an 
arrangement of sticks and strings that 
framed the strike zone, pending the de- 
livery of a photoelectric device. 

And if a busher had a sore arm or leg, 
he no longer had to worry about being 
unfairly judged by total strangers: To 
let them know, he put on a gray cap. 

The man at the bottom of it all plainly 
enjoyed every minute of it. Munching a 
dead cigar, Rickey popped up every- 
where: “What’s your name, son?” .. . 
“The distance between bases is 90 feet— 
don’t make it 93 by the way you slide.” 
... “You can be a great hitter.” .. . “If 
you meet a nice girl, marry her.” To the 
secretary who accompanied him, the man 
dictated notes that could keep her reading 
for an hour later on. 

Even at a cost of $200,000 a year, 
Rickey last week was convinced that his 
latest idea was worth keeping—especially, 
he growled, after some instructors stopped 
being fuddy-duddies about catching up 
to him. But even Rickey admitted one 
important thing. “None of this,” he said, 
“can make a ballplayer. Only playing 
the game can do that.” 
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—— THEATER 


Yale and the Army 


“At War With the Army” is as thor- 
oughly Yale as a bulldog and a chorus of 
“Boola Boolas.” Three members of the 
cast are on leave from Yale classrooms. 
The producers were graduated only last 
year from the Yale drama department, 
where the play was first produced, and 
the author, James B. Allardice, is still a 
student in Mare Connelly’s playwriting 
class. Nevertheless, in spite of its campus 
connections, the new offering can afford 
to be evaluated on a strictly professional 
basis and comes off with a grade some- 
what better than passing. 

This farce has even less plot than is 
usual for its kind, and there is no getting 
away from the fact that that little barely 
survives the drubbing it takes. So, aside 
from some perfurictory concern about a 
restless top sergeant (Gary Merrill) whose 
chances of getting overseas are hampered 
by the general misunderstanding about a 
delicate matter (Maxine Stuart), “At 
War With the Army” is a rambunctious 
bedlam housed in a company orderly 
room at a Kentucky training camp and 
enthusiastically dedicated to lampooning 
such GI gripes as red tape, brass, bore- 
dom, a reluctant Coca-Cola machine, 
and, of course, sex. 

Ezra Stone has directed this gagfest 
with all the rattling noise and pace of a 
schoolboy’s ruler scraping along a picket 
fence. Inevitably the playgoer shows the 
strain before the actors do but, for the 
most part, it’s all in the name of good, 
disarming fun, perpetrated by a long list 
of players who are uniformly likable and 
amusing. (AT War WITH THE ARMY. 
Henry May, Jerome E. Rosenfeld, Charles 
Ray McCallum, producers. Ezra Stone, 
director. Donald Oenslager, set.) 





zinn Arthur 


Army: William Mendrek and Merrill 
March 21, 1949 
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. «+ Fhat’s Concrete Construction 


Concrete returns greater dividends three ways by giving more serv- 
ice, more protection, more satisfaction for your construction dollar. 


MORE SERVICE. Concrete’s great strength and durability give 
it a long life of usefulness—in pavements, buildings, farm 
improvements, sewers. .. . 


MORE PROTECTION. Concrete’s resistance to fires, storms and 
earthquakes safeguards lives and property in structures of 
many kinds. In pavements its gritty, skid-resistant surface 
helps prevent accidents and permits quick, life-saving stops. 


MORE SATISFACTION. Concrete helps promote contentment 
and well being in many ways. You relax on a concrete pave- 
ment because it’s safe and smooth-riding. You enjoy year- 
around comfort in a concrete house that’s warm in winter, 
cool in summer and clean and dry. at all times. 


- +. and at What Cost? 


You will like the economy of concrete construction because its long 
life and low maintenance cost, combined with its moderate first cost, 
give you low annual cost. 


So whatever you build, use firesafe, durable, economical concrete. 
It will give you more service, more protection and more satisfaction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago.10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cemeht and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 














The water cooler that 
doesn’t take time off— 


FRIGIDAIRE! 


Day in, day out—no matter what the 
weather—your Frigidaire Water Cooler 
will always give you all the cool, refreshing 
drinking water you want. Designed to give 
all-year service, year after year, it’s powered 
by Frigidaire’s famous Meter-Miser Com- 
pressor. The Meter-Miser’s thrifty, trouble- 
free operation has been proved in millions 
of Frigidaire products—is backed by a 
special 5-Year Warranty. 


Of the many models of Frigidaire 
Water Coolers, there’s sure to be a 
size and type just right for your 
needs, See your dependable Frigid- 
aire Dealer, Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 
1, O. (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 
Water Coolers 








OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York « St. Lovwis 


Minneapolis « Des Moines * Kansus City 
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Opera Aspirants 


The twelfth edition of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Auditions closed last Sunday 
with a special broadcast from the Met it- 
self, and two more young winners could 
wonder if they too would become as 
famous as Leonard Warren, Eleanor 
Steber, Patrice Munsel, and Robert Mer- 
rill—all stars who got their first big 
break through the Auditions. 

The 1949 winners are Lois Hunt, so- 
prano, from Philadelphia, and Denis Har- 
bour, bass-baritone, from Oka, Quebec. 
Their prize: a Met contract and $1,000 
in cash each, the money coming from 
the Farnsworth Radio & Television Corp., 
the program’s sponsor. 

Neither finalist had thought about 
singing as a career on entering school. 
Miss Hunt, now 23, started out to be a 
dental hygienist and completed a two- 
year course of study in that field at the 





MUSIC 





versity of Montreal to study law. He got 
his law degree all right, but in the mean- 
time he had auditioned for a Montreal 
radio station and had got a job singing. As 
with Miss Hunt, music won out, and 
Harbour rapidly became known all over 
Canada through. radio and concert ap- 
pearances. Last year he reached the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Auditions finals. 


New Records 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN: THE RAPE OF 
Lucretia. Peter Pears, Joan Cross, Nancy 
Evans, Frederick Sharp, and others with 
chamber orchestra conducted by Regi- 
nald Goodall. RCA Victor. Eight 12-inch 
records (78 rpm) in album, $11. Recorded 
in England in 1947 under the composer's 
supervision, this “Rape of Lucretia” is 
only slightly abridged. It will undoubted- 
ly bring about a further heightening of 
the current Battle of Britten, for ap- 
parently those who like his “Peter 


The 1949 Auditions winners: Denis Harbour and Lois Hunt 


University of Pennsylvania. She was also 
studying singing, however, and the suc- 
cess of her debut recital in 1946 settled 
the issue of voice vs. teeth. Miss Hunt 
comes to the Met with considerable oper- 
atic experience. She has appeared with 
many opera groups, including Central 
City in Colorado and the San Antonio, 
Texas, opera festivals under Max Reiter. 
Last September she made her television 
debut as Monica in a performance of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Medium” and 
since then has made a number of other 
video appearances. 

Now 29, Harbour entered -the Uni- 


Grimes” do not care for “The Rape of 
Lucretia” and vice versa. Chamber-opera 
enthusiasts may also want to compare 
“The Rape of Lucretia” with Columbia's 
recording of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The 
Medium.” 

Verpi: La Forza pet Destino. Maria 
Caniglia, Ebe Stignani, Galliano Masini, 
Carlo Tagliabue, and others with the 
Turin Radio Orchestra conducted by 
Gino Marinuzzi. Cetra-Soria. Eighteen 
12-inch records (78 rpm) in two albums, 
$35.12. This is one Verdi opera which is 
almost better heard than seen, the bom- 
bastic plot being what it is, Performance- 


Newsweek 
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wise, the ladies—the Mmes. Caniglia and 
Stignani—come off much the best. An- 
other newly released Verdi operatic re- 
cording which finds neither singer shin- 
ing quite so brilliantly is Aipa. Maria 
Caniglia, Ebe Stignani, Beniamino Gigli, 
Gino Bechi, and others with chorus and 
orchestra of the Rome Opera under Tul- 
lio Serafin. RCA Victor. Twenty 12-inch 
records (78 rpm) in two albums, $29. 
Gigli is not suited to Radames and is a 
disappointment. 

BARTOK: CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA. 
Fritz Reiner and the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Columbia. Six 12-inch 
records (78 rpm) in album, $8.50; one 
12-inch (33% rpm) record, $4.85. Alas, 
poor Barték—the recognition he did not 
enjoy in life has come after death. This 
first recording of the “Concerto for Or- 
chestra”—one of his most important works 
—is magnificently handled by Reiner. 

MENDELSSOHN: A MipsUMMER NIGHT'S 
Dream. Arturo Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony, with Edna Phillips, soprano, 
and women’s chorus. RCA Victor. Four 
12-inch records (78 rpm) in album, $6. 
A real stunner, and any bride who hears 
Toscanini version of the traditional 
“Wedding March” will wish she had left 
the church to such musical excitement 
as this. 

Haypn: Sympuony No. 96. Edward 
van Beinum and the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra. English Decca. Three 12-inch 
records (78 rpm) in album, $7.35. This 
not too familiar Haydn symphony is sub- 
titled “The Miracle,” and almost miracu- 
lous is the word for van Beinum’s read- 
ing—a recording fully up to the best 
standards of English Decca. 

Mozart: SyMpHONY No. 39. George 
Szell and the Cleveland Orchestra. Co- 
lumbia. Three 12-inch records (78 rpm) 
in album, $4.75; one 12-inch (33% rpm) 
record, also containing the Haydn Sym- 
phony No. 88 with Eugene Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, $4.85. Good, 
clean Mozart, and better than the older 
renditions. 

Ertc Coates: LONDON AND LONDON 
Acain.The composer conducting the New 
Symphony Orchestra. London. Three 12- 
inch records (78 rpm) in album, $7.35. 
This is a joy and a delight, and anyone 
who sneers down his nose at Coates be- 
cause of “Sleepy Lagoon” should listen 
to this at once. “Mayfair” is particularly 
enchanting, and the composer conducts 
his familiar “Knightsbridge” for all it is 
worth, 

AuBER: Overtures. Arthur Fiedler 
and the Boston “Pops” Orchestra. RCA 
Victor. Four 12-inch records (78 rpm) in 
album, $6. Noisy spirit and dash for a 
vigorous mood, Auber held forth as an 
opera composer (on the light side) in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and 
included in the album are his overtures 
to “Masaniello,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Crown 
Diamonds,” and “Bronze Horse.” 


March 21, 1949 
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ANUFACTURERS and_ whole- 

salers throughout the country 
are using hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually through the Com- 
mercial Financing Plan, which our 
new book describes. 

You may find that our plan will 
give your business double or triple 
the amount of cash available from 
your usual borrowing sources. 

Once set up, our plan operates 
continuously... you can plan ahead 
with confidence. No worries about 
renewals, calls or periodic cleanup 
of loans. 


The net cost of using our plan is 
reasonable because you pay interest 
on a day-to-day basis ... only for 
money in actual use... not ona 
loan for a fixed amount over a fixed 
period of time. 

These advantages and others are 
described in detail in our new, timely 
book... supported with charts, dia- 
grams, case histories. For your copy 
of “How To HAVE AN ADEQUATE 
AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF OPER- 
ATING CAsH,” just phone or write 
the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISION: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 ® 


Portland 5, Ore... and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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New Mexico’s Nuns 


Back last summer, when the citizens 
of North Dakota were voting to ban per- 
sons in religious dress from teaching in 
their public schools, 28 New Mexico Prot- 
estants went to court on much the same 
issue. They asked District Judge E. T. 
Hensley in Santa Fe to rid 25 tax-sup- 
ported public schools in seven coun- 
ties of the state of the “Catholic influ- 
ence” allegedly instilled by the 143 nuns 
and brothers teaching in them (NEws- 
WEEK, July 12, 1948). 

Last Oct. 7 Judge Hensley handed 
down a verbal decision in which he 
agreed with the plaintiffs that employ- 
ment of members of Catholic teaching 
orders in the public schools violated the 
religious-freedom guarantees of the state 
and national constitutions. He would soon, 
he said, hand down a written decision 
which, he indicated, would not be a gen- 
eral ban on the wearing of religious garb 
by those who taught in the public schools, 
but a decree against those who had vio- 
lated the law. 

Saturday, March 12, Judge Hensley 
moved as he had indicated, In his writ- 
ten judgment he refused the plaintiffs’ re- 
quest to bar Catholic religious-order mem- 
bers as a class from state teaching posi- 
tions, But he did ban forever from pub- 
lic-school employment in New Mexico 
the 143 nuns and monks cited in the 
contempt, 

Besides meaning that the 25 schools 
must now find 143 new teachers, Hens- 
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ley’s judgment contained other rulings 
that meant replacing sixteen schools now 
owned by the Catholics, revising the state 
school textbook system to a uniform rather 
than a Catholic-Protestant-choice basis, 
and ending state bus transportation for 
parochial-school students and _ state-sup- 
plied schoolbooks for Catholic schools. 
Furthermore the judge banned the teach- 
ing of sectarian doctrines in state-sup- 
ported schools and the payment of per- 
sons who taught such doctrines. 


Profile of Prejudice 


For many a high-school graduate, ap- 
plying for college entrance is a confus- 
ing and often tragic experience, About 
one in four applications is turned down 
by public colleges, Private schools refuse 
one in three. What chances do students 
have of getting into the institution of 
their choice? What part, if any, does re- 
ligious discrimination play? To find out 
the answers, the American Council on 
Education hired Elmo Roper to make a 
survey which started in the summer of 
1947. The $60,000 project was financed 
by the Jewish fraternal service organiza- 
tion B’nai B'rith. 

Roper interviewers went to public, pa- 
rochial, and private high schools all over 
the country and talked to some 10,000 
seniors, Only one-third of these planned 
to apply for college. The following fall 
Roper asked this group through question- 
naire and interview how they made out. 
Roper’s report, “Factors Affecting the Ad- 
mission of High-School Seniors to Col- 


Newsweek— Ed Wergeles : 


Machine Age: At the Hunter College school for gifted children 
in New York 4-year-olds learn hunt-and-peck method in class that 
is part of a national program sponsored by typewriter manufac- 
turers. Tots type their names, usually in red ribbon and capitals. 
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lege” (cost, $3.50), is published by the 
council March 21. Here are the results: 

Who gets in: Roper concludes that (1) 
naturally, bright students have a better 
chance than dull ones; (2) children of 
alumni and those on higher social and 
economic levels get in more often than 
sons and daughters of factory workers, 
and girls find it easier than boys; (3) 
Protestants make the grade more often 
than Jews or Catholics; and (4) it is hard- 
er to get into schools in the Northeastern 
United States than in any other part of 
the country. 

Religious bias: Of the Protestants who 
apply the first time, 77 per cent are ac- 
cepted; 67 per cent of the Catholics are 
taken; 56 per cent of the Jews make it. 
Yet Jewish applicants get into some col- 
lege or other 87 per cent of the time; 
Protestants, 88 per cent; Catholics, 81 
per cent. Roper explains: “The difference 
between the two sets of figures is ac- 
counted for by the fact that individual 
Jews apply to more different institutions.” 

The score: “Approximately 72 per cent 
of all applications made by white high- 
school students* in the United States in 
1947 were accepted,” says Roper. “Nine- 
teen per cent were turned down and 7 
per cent were reported as still pending.” 


Smith’s Choice 

In his 22 years as president of Smith 
College, the genial and bearded William 
Allan Neilson became not only a byword 
to his students but an educational pundit 
in the forefront of Eastern college presi- 
dents. His successor, Herbert J. Davis, 
was not so fortunate a choice. Chosen in 
1940 to head the Northampton, Mass., 
women’s institution, President Davis ex- 
celled far more in his specialized work 
on Jonathan Swift than in administrative 
skill. Last year he announced his retire- 
ment this June to return to his studies, 
at Oxford (Newsweek, June 21, 1948). 

Since then Smith’s 18,500 alumnae 
have waited with the 2,297 students and 
faculty of 250 for a trustees’ decision 
which would bring a new and more ca- 
pable president. On March 16 the choice 
was announced: Dr. Benjamin Fletcher 
Wright, professor and chairman of the 
department of government at Harvard 
(Dr. Neilson had come from Harvard 
too). What interested Smith’s friends 
most was Wright’s work as chairman of 
Harvard’s Committee on General Educa- 
tion. The university last week had started 
to put into effect the committee’s sugges- 
tion that courses of general education be 
compulsory for all Harvard students. 

Redhead: Dr. Wright, who will be 
inaugurated next October at the opening 
of Smith’s 75th anniversary year, is 
Texas-born and Texas-bred. Austin pub- 
lic schools led to an A.B. and A.M, at the 





*Roper excluded Negroes because they were such 
a small group. 
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Wright wants to “have a try” at Smith 


University of Texas and later a Ph.D. at 
Harvard. Since 1926 he has been teach- 
ing government to the Crimsons and also 
has found time to write four books, 
mostly on constitutional law. 

The redheaded, pipe-smoking educator 
and his wife, a graduate of Sweet Briar, 
have two children, David, 19, a junior at 
Harvard, and Janet, 15, a student at the 
Winsor School in Boston. Wright likes to 
relax in “jackets and flannels” while listen- 
ing to symphony music, or go out and 
shoot what he calls “bad” golf. He has 
no special ties with Smith but jumped at 
the chance to put into practice his ideas 
on education for women. 

“I have for a long time had the con- 
viction,” he says, “that there is a great 
deal left to be done by women’s colleges. 
They have won their equality. The prob- 
lem now is to attempt to deal with the 
difference in needs between college men 
and women. If both men and women 
plan to be doctors, they should be 
trained the same way. But now, many 
women marry within a few years of 
graduation and want to carry on a full- 
time or part-time job as well. After the 
children grow up, the graduate mother 
has a lot of time on her hands. What’s 
she going to do with it?” 

Dr. Wright thinks this is one of the 
problems that are the colleges’ responsi- 
bility and where they have not been too 
successful so far. And, he feels, “I’d like 
to have a try at solving them.” 

Dr. Wright believes Federal aid to edu- 
cation is “necessary and inevitable” but, 


i like any government aid, if it’s done too 


much and too soon, it may spoil the 
quality of education. For example, there 
are not enough trained teachers now for 
such a program.” He would like to see 
Smith get scholarship aid from the gov- 
ernment but warns wisely: “A large 


famount of money won't buy a good 
» education.” 


)March 21, 1949 








Extremely compact, precise 35mm. “miniature.” 
Lens: coated Schneider-Xenar f/3.5. Shutter: 1/500 Compur- 
Rapid. Automatic double-exposure prevention; exposure 
counter. $62.50 plus tax. See your Kodak dealer... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Price subject to change without notice) 
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@ CANADIAN INTERWATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


May 30-June 10, 1949...Toronto 


YOU CAN ACCOMPLISH the results of a long, expensive business trip abroad in a few days 
at the Canadian International Trade Fair . . . only a few hours by air from any city on the 
continent! 

IN THIS GREAT WORLD SHOWROOM you'll find the products you need in your business or 
can sell at a profit . . . grouped according to trade classification, regardless of national origin. 
You can compare all the goods that interest you . . . see all the new ideas in your own field 
; .. and make valuable contacts with businessmen of other nations. All businessmen are 
Cordially invited to attend. 


Ask your nearest Canadian 
Government Representative 
for full information. . of 
write directly to The Adminis- 
trator, Canadian International 
Trade Fair, Exhibition Grounds, 
Toronto. 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE e 


GOVERNMENT OP CANADA 





VERTICAL TYPE 
UNIT HEATERS 


CABINET TYPE 
UNIT HEATERS 





In Every Case... 
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SPECIALISTS IN HEATING, 
COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT FOR HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


HEATING, COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors © Unit heaters © Heating coils * Cooling coils @ Air 
conditioning units © Evaporative condensers 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
Gas, goroline, Diesel engine cooling radiotors © Heat exchangers 
© Intercoolers © Oil coolers * Supercharger intercoolers 
OIL FIELD, HEAVY INDUSTRIAL, MUNICIPAL & 

CHEMICAL PROCESS COOLING EQUIPMENT 
Engine jocket woter coolers * O:! coolers © Steam and noturol 
90s condensers © Notural gos coolers * Evoporotive coolers ond 
condensers © *"VAD"" Vertical oir discharge cooling and condens- 


ing vnits, 

AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS 
Oil coolers © Supercharger intercoolers * Radiators © Heol ea- 
chongers © Valves © Regenerators 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 


General Offices: Dept. 1029-C Racine, Wisconsin 
Plants ot Racine, Wisconsin, and Mattoon, Iilineis 
Soles and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 











War Horse Opera 


The action in “South of St. Louis,” the 
latest of a considerable series of outdoor 
epics to combine the westernmost eddies 
of the Civil War with the common garden 
variety of saloon-town gunplay, seldom 
moves closer to St. Louis than the south- 
ern tip of Texas. But since a six-shooter 
makes pretty much the same kind of 
noise anywhere west of the Mississippi, 
few moviegoers are likely to quibble 
about geographical details. 

The important thing is that Director 
Ray Enright has kept the six-shooters, 
as well as other more military small 
arms, blazing in the name of what has 
the earmarks of a noble and sentimental 
cause. Joel McCrea, Zachary Scott, and 
Douglas Kennedy are three of the bosom- 
est buddies that ever perched in Western 
saddles. Up until the start of the Civil 
War they have peacefully worked to- 





MOVIES 





(Dorothy Malone); and McCrea tends to 
drown his sorrows in tequila and a red- 
haired barroom cutie named Rouge de 
Lisle (Alexis Smith). 

At the conclusion of a sometimes tedi- 
ously elaborate plot all three, of course, 
receive their just deserts—with the pos- 
sible exception of McCrea, who is faced 
with the unpromising task of persuading 
the flamboyant Rouge to spend the rest 
of her days as housewife and materfami- 


lias of a lonely desert ranch. (SOUTH OF | 


St. Louis. Warner Bros. Milton Sperling, 
producer. Ray Enright, director. Tech- 
nicolor.) 


Escapism in Italy 


Based on a Francis Brett Young novel 
about a pair of stuffy British school- 
marms who, in the early 1900s, inherit a 
villa on the Italian seacoast, “A Man 
About the House” is just the kind of story 
that two _ turn-of-the-century spinsters 


South of St. Louis: McCrea swore vengeance against Jory 


gether running a ranch. Since the ranch 
is named the Three Bell, not only spurs 
but little bells jingle-jangle-jingle from 
their heels. When said ranch is burned 
down by a renegade Yankee named Cot- 
trell (Victor Jory), the trio swear des- 
perate vengeance on all Yankees and 
start running guns from Mexico to the 
local Southern garrisons. 

Naturally enough, these undercover ac- 
tivities plunge the Three Bell three into 
various ambushes as well as amatory and 
financial difficulties calculated to put a 
heavy strain even on so idyllic a friend- 
ship as theirs. Scott becomes more inter- 
ested in easy money than either causes or 
friends; Kennedy steals McCrea’s fiancée 


might have chosen to read themselves 
to sleep. 

The villa into which Agnes and Ellen 
Isit (Margaret Johnston and Dulcie Gray) 
move looks like something out of a 
tourist folder from the Edwardian era. 
The Italy surrounding it is a land of 
gaily clad peasants whose only care 
seems to be the songs they sing as they 
dance barefooted on the grapes for next 
year’s wine crop. When, in addition, the 
villa’s major domo, Salvatore (Kieron 
Moore), turns out to be an intriguing 
rascal who exudes Latin charm from 
every pore, the spinsters understandably 
begin to shed their English stiffness. 

Agnes, the elder sister, finally unbends 
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far enough to fall in love with Salvatore 
and marry him. But Salvatore, believing 
that some vague ancestors have given 
him rightful claim to the estate, begins 
feeding his new wife small doses of 
arsenic. Only the timely arrival of an 
English doctor (Guy Middleton) who 
loves the younger sister saves Agnes from 
a grisly fate. 

These romantic shenanigans are sur- 
rounded with a good deal of atmospheric 
charm, and there are times when Moore’s 
suavely expert performance almost makes 
them look plausible. But as a whole the 
film veers so far from even period realities 
that it rates only as the most lavender- 
and-old-lace sort of escapism. (A MAN 
ABouT THE House. A London Film Pro- 
duction—T wentieth Century-Fox. Edward 
Black, producer. Leslie Arliss, director.) 


Strike-Out 


It is discouraging how little the mak- 
ers of “Take Me Out to the Ball Game” 
do with the material at hand, There isn’t 
anything in particular to say for or against 
the plot, which concerns a professional 
baseball team called the Wolves; a Tin- 
ker-to-Evers-to-Chance combination chris- 
tened Ryan (Frank Sinatra), O’Brien 
(Gene Kelly), and Goldberg (Jules Mun- 
shin); and a brace of perfunctory ro- 
mances encouraged by Esther Williams 
and Betty Garrett after their dissimilar 
fashions. The chief complaints against 
this musical are that the musical numbers 
are only fair and that the comedy is dis- 
tinguished only by its persistence. 

Kelly, who collaborated on the original 
story, penalizes himself with one of those 
smart-alecky roles that are more antag- 
onizing than entertaining, and in playing 
it for the maximum load of laughs a good 
actor and one of the screen’s most bril- 
liant dancers perpetrates some furious 
mugging. Sinatra plays it safe by sticking 
to the wistful-sap routine, and Miss Gar- 
rett is refreshing in a role that isn’t as 
good as she deserves. 

By nature of the plot and the period 
(probably the early 1900s) Miss Williams 
is required to be fully dressed at all 
times; she does, however, forget baseball 
long enough to get into a bathing suit for 
one quick moonlight dip. (Take Me Out 
TO THE Batt Game. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Arthur Freed, producer. Busby 
Berkeley, director. Technicolor.) 


A Boy and His Pony 


Although “The Red Pony” comes to 
the screen late in the wake of numerous 
films focused on the almost mystic rela- 
tionship between a boy and his pet (“My 
Friend Flicka,” “The Yearling,” etc.), 
this new Republic picture is rooted in an 
honest tenderness that refreshes a fa- 


» miliar theme, This is due principally to 


~ two factors, in the order named: John 
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Steinbeck’s screen play, like 
his fine story on which it is 
based, offers in Tom Tiflin a 
credible and tremendously 
appealing youngster; and 
Peter Miles brings full meas- 
ure of both qualities to the 
role, 

The story of the rancher’s 
schoolboy son and his great 
love for Gabilan, his hand- 
some red pony, is always pre- 
dictable. But in telling of 
Tom’s ordeal when the pony 
sickens and finally dies, and 
of his loss of faith in Bill 
Buck when the supposedly 
omnipotent ranch hand fails 
to save Gabilan, and finally 
of Tom’s wonder and grati- 
tude when Billy gives him 
the colt that is born to his 
mare, Steinbeck fills in the 
subtler details that give the 
story character and warmth. 

With the exception of Rob- 
ert Mitchum, who plays the understand- 
ing Billy Buck with his customary ease 
and persuasion, the other actors are 
handicapped by adult concerns that are 
suggested only fragmentarily as they im- 
pinge on Tom’s small, private world. 
However, Myrna Loy as his mother and 
Shepperd Strudwick as Tom’s father make 
the best of shadowy roles, and Louis Cal- 
hern delivers a gusty impersonation of a 
garrulous old plainsman who lives in the 
glories of pioneer past. 

Photographed in Technicolor and sym- 
pathetically directed by Lewis Milestone, 
“The Red Pony” will have special appeal 
for the younger moviegoers, although 
one scene—Tom’s terrifying tussle with a 
clawing buzzard—may prove upsetting to 
sensitive youngsters. (THE Rep Pony. 
Republic, Lewis Milestone, producer-di- 
rector, Technicolor.) 


Other Movies 


Famity HoneyMoon (Universal): An 
experienced hand at getting herself into 
comically embarrassing situations during 
her cinematic travels (“It Happened One 
Night,” “Palm Beach Story,” etc.), even 
Claudette Colbert seems to have faltered 
on her latest jaunt. This time, as a widow 
forced to take her three obstreperous 
children along on her second honeymoon, 
she seems, perhaps justifiably, more 
cowed than inspired by the ordeal. As 
her equally long-suffering new husband, 
Fred MacMurray lends a feeble assist to 
a comedy too routine to be anything but 
a waste of two such first-rank talents. 

Tue WENCH (Spalter International Pic- 
tures): This somber drama of the French 
farm provinces is charged with a good 
many fragments of jolting realism and 
approaches its sex content with character- 
istically Gallic gusto. But the story; in- 





Peter Miles had a little pony 


volving a girl (Maria Casares) who in- 
nocently sells herself to a rich but lech- 
erous neighborhood farmer to earn 
enough money to marry her unfaithful 
sweetheart, is marred by slipshod direc- 
tion and will undoubtedly seem far- 
fetched to Anglo-Saxon audiences. 

THE WANDERING JEw (Globe Films): 
The ancient odyssey of the wandering 
Jew is the symbolic springboard for this 
Italian-made history of the countless Jews 
who were starved and slaughtered in 
Nazi prison camps. Directed on an im- 
pressive scale by Goffredo Alessandrini, 
the story of the embittered outcast who 
finds peace when he rejoins his people in 
their misery and their hope is weak in 
terms of personal drama but moving in 
its picture of mass suffering and courage. 
Valentina Cortese (now in Hollywood), 
Vittorio Gassman, and Noelle Norman 
head the excellent cast. 

MoonrisE (Republic): This morose 
drama tells the story of a man (Dane 
Clark) who has never been allowed to 
forget that his father was hanged for a 
murder. When he accidentally kills 
someone who taunts him once too often 
about it, he is understandably afraid to 
go to the local police. Allyn Joslyn, Gail 
Russell, and Ethel Barrymore are all 
more or less involved in the ensuing man 
hunt. But neither the high-flown dialogue 
with which they are armed nor the at- 
mosphere of impenetrable gloom that 
surrounds them throughout most of the 
film makes Clark’s plight seem either 
dramatic or especially credible. 

Tue Lire or Rivey ( Universal-Inter- 
national): Admirers of William Bendix’s 
radio serial of the same name will un- 
doubtedly enjoy his screen adventures. 
This is folksy comedy, abundant in gags, 
and firmly restrained to a consistently 
elementary level. 
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Love and Liberation 


One of the finer novels about the sec- 
ond world war was the poet Alfred 
Hayes’s sensitive story of liberated Italy, 
“All Thy Conquests.” Now Hayes has 
written another story on that theme. This 
moving short novel, “The Girl on the Via 
Flaminia,” is as distinguished as its prede- 
cessor. 

It is a story about two lovers defeated 
by the lovelessness of war. The scene is 
Rome, six months after the liberation. 
Robert, a lonely GI liberator, sick to death 
of Army life, wants nothing more than a 
semblance of a home and a clean girl all 
for himself. In one of those grimly realis- 
tic episodes of war, he arranges to get 
one. She is Lisa, a beautiful young Italian 
who is neither immoral nor hardheaded 
but merely desperate and hungry, like all 
her people. 

Robert professes no love for Lisa, mere- 
ly loneliness. And Lisa is honest too. She 
hates the situation, war, and American 
liberators. But most of all she hates her- 
self and Robert, her conqueror. 

Given a chance, Lisa might have got 
out of this hatred. But society, in the 
form of the police, doesn’t give her 
that chance. Thus, when she is called 
down to the police station and given a 
prostitute’s yellow card, she is broken 
completely. And when Robert, whose 
dormant love for her was a natural con- 
comitant of his loneliness, tries to make 
amends, it is too late. 

Hayes’s novel doesn’t stand up as 
a full-blown work of fiction because his 
main characters are shadowy, elusive 
symbols rather than real people. But as 
an impressionistic, tense study of what 
war does to human feelings, “The Girl 
on the Via Flaminia” is a thoroughly dis- 
tinguished work. (THe Girt ON THE VIA 
Fiaminia. By Alfred Hayes. 215 pages. 
Harper. $2.50.) 


Gide Continued 


“Never,” wrote André Gide in his 
journal in 1930, “have I been able to 
settle in life. Always seated askew, as if 
on the arm of a chair; ready to get up, 
to leave.” 

This restlessness, both physical and 
intellectual, is one of the reasons why 
his “Journals,” the third volume of which 
is published this week, make such inter- 
esting reading. 

In the summer of 1931 Gide left his 
estate at Cuverville to visit Germany. He 
took a motor trip with Thomas Mann and 
his family, suffered a mild sunstroke, and 
stopped at the terrace of the Kempinski 
in Berlin for a glass of milk. “Should like 
to know of what it is made,” he recorded. 
“Cannot drink more than a sip of it.” 
Such little, seemingly unimportant ob- 
servations are not outside the range of 
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Gide’s interests, but almost in the next 
page he is deep in a discussion that has 
nothing to do with motor trips or ersatz 
milk. 
oe Later he writes of Maurice Barrés 
fred (whose posthumously published “Note- 
taly, books” he had begun reading with “as- 
has siduous exasperation”): “I hold myself in 
This check to devour Barrés’s journal all at 
Via once, I find it advantageous to allow my- 
self only a few pages every day. At times 
ated there are very beautiful ones which I 
my read with rapture.” Gide might find, at 
times, that Barrés’s style was “so pomade” 
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ye and that he liked better his novels where 


h: he was “incisive and showing his teeth.” 
by But a few lines later he remarks: “This, 
= very rare: he is able to repeat conversa- 
tions exactly. Remarkable gifts as a re- 
porter. Admirable when he recounts.” 

Gide might well be writing of himself. 
There are very beautiful pages in his 
journal, and-he is one of the best re- 
porters of our time. But the author of 
=" “The Counterfeiters,” “The Immoralist,” 
ble to and “If It Die” is not in these pages al- 
ways interested in writing beautifully. 
“The music of the sentence . . .” he notes 
in 1931. “Today I attach less value to 
Doel this than to its clarity, its exactitude, and 
5 why that force of persuasion related to its 
aan ¢ profound animation.” 

oer. This third volume, like its predecessors 
admirably translated by Justin O’Brien, 
eft his covers the period from 1928 to 1939, or 
ny. He from Gide’s 59th to his 70th year. Dur- 
een ing these personally important years for 
end Gide, who had embraced Communism, 
pinski many portentous events took place. He 
ld like was intensely interested in the Soviet ex- 
orded. perience, the civil war in Spain, and the 
of it.” § tise of Hitler in Germany. He made a | BELLOws & COMPANY, NEW YoRK * 86.8 PROOF * 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
nt ob- journey to Italy to watch Fascism under | 
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INAUGURATE 
The Taking of Omens 


HEN we speak of the inauguration of 

a president we use a word that carries 
us back to ancient times when people be- 
lieved in omens and looked for them on every 
important occasion. Latin augur meant a 
member of the highest class of official divin- 
ers of ancient Rome, whose duty it was to ob- 
serve and interpret the omens, such as the 
flight of birds, at the time of any important | 
event. Inaugurare meant “to take omens” 
before entering upon a critical undertaking, 
such as the proclamation of an Emperor. 
From this use is derived our English word 
inaugurate. There are thousands of such 
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Book Art: On view until April 
10 at the New York Public Li- 
brary is an exhibit of illustra- 
tions by the German-born wood 
engraver and lithographer Fritz 
Eichenberg, who has worked in 


the United States since 1933. 
Typical are these wood engrav- 
ings of Dostoevski and for a 
new “‘Hamlet” (above) and 


“Wuthering Heights” (right). 


Africa; he spent much time in Algiers. 
Intellectually he was more and more 
absorbed by the conflicts between Com- 
munism and Christianity and between the 
two ideologies and individualism. Of 
his own experience with Marxism he has 
much that is searching to say, but few 
more revealing paragraphs than this: 

“I care very little whether or not my 
writings conform to Marxism. That ‘fear 
of the index’ that I used to express in the 
past, the absurd fear of being found in 
error by the pure Communists, bothered 
me greatly and at length, to such a de- 
gree that I no longer dared to write . 
But now I am free of that sterilizing fear. 
And that fear has taught me a great deal; 
yes, much more than Marxism itself. The 
discipline I impose upon myself for three 
years has not been without advantage; 
but today I find greater advantage in 
liberating myself from it than in con- 
tinuing to adhere to it. That plunge into 
Marxism allowed me to see the essential 
thing it lacked.” (THE JouRNALS OF 
Anpre Giwe. Vol. III, 1928-1939. Trans- 
lated and Annotated by Justin O’Brien. 
470 pages. Knopf. $6.) 


Eliot’s Culture 


First as a poet’s poet and later, with 
the publication of “Four Quartets,” as a 
poet with a discriminating but ever-wid- 
ening audience, T. S. Eliot (like Gide, 
a Nobel Prize winner) has slowly carved 
for himself a high niche in what many 








consider the most difficult of the arts. 
Long overlooked by all but scholars and 
littérateurs has been the fact that, in the 
1930s at least, Eliot’s small but choice 
output of critical prose studies established 
him as one of the really accomplished 
English essayists of our time, 

In “Notes Towards the Definition of 
Culture,” Eliot turns his versatile pen to 
sociology. The result, to put it charitably, 
is unfortunate, His prose is, of course, as 
impeccable as ever. But in the realm of 
ideas Eliot demonstrates that, as an ama- 
teur sociologist, he lacks the requisite 
acquaintance with the fundamentals of 
the trade—psychology, anthropology, and 
biology. Without these tools, plus a modi- 
cum of objectivity, any attempt “to de- 
fine . . . the word ‘culture’” is an under- 
taking doomed to failure. 

In fairness to this outstanding man of 
letters it must be said that he is a pro- 
vocative thinker, erudite, forceful, and 
imaginative. But in the course of begging 
the question and of hedging involved se- 
mantics with abstruse qualifications, false 
starts, and slippery retreats, this slim 
apology for a stratified society, emphasiz- 
ing class and inherited “cultural” skills, 
sheds little light. Perhaps Eliot should 
have been content to let the matter rest 
with a preliminary definition tossed off in 
the first chapter: “Culture may even be 
described simply as that which makes 
life worth living.” (Nores Towarps THE 
DEFINITION OF CuLTuRE, By T. S. Eliot. 
128 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50.) 
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Other Books 


Cuttass Empire. By F. Van Wyck 
Mason. 396 pages. Doubleday. $3. This 
latest sure-fire historical novel by the 
author of “Eagle in the Sky” chases the 
Cromwellian buccaneer Henry Morgan 
through his swashbuckling Caribbean 
career of helping sweep the Western 
seas of Spanish ships. It also follows him 
through his innumerable love affairs with 
the high-born beauties of the time. Done 
with the author’s customary skill, it has 
enough adventure, sex, and general raz- 
zle-dazzle to wake up the most tired of 
fans. 

Joun C. CatHoun: Nutuirier. By 
Charles M. Wiltse. 511 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $6. This second volume of 
Wiltse’s extraordinarily fine and readable 
biography of Calhoun measures up in all 
respects to the first (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 6, 
1944). It carries the fiery Southerner from 
1829 through 1839, or from the inau- 
guration of Andrew Jackson, whose Vice 
President Calhoun was, through the Ad- 
ministration of Martin Van Buren. 

Younc Hickory. By Martha McBride 
Morrel. 381 pages. Dutton. $4.50. This 
sincere biography of President James K. 
Polk is better when dealing with Polk 
himself than with the great problems of 
his time—slavery, the Texas and Oregon 
boundary disputes, and the War with 
Mexico. It adds little to our knowledge 
of the period but considerable to our 
comprehension of the personality of one 
of the more neglected Presidents. 

THe LETTERS OF MARCEL Proust. 
Translated and edited by Mina Curtiss. 
462 pages. Random House. $5. Readers 
of “Remembrance of Things Past” will 
find these letters of Proust invaluable to 
their understanding of “the personality 
and the creative processes out of which 
the novel grew.” Harry Levin contrib- 


utes an excellent introduction in which 


he points out what the letters emphasize: 
that Proust’s “facilities for observation” 
were “rarefied and specialized beyond 
the norm.” 

THE MOMENT oF TrutTH. By Storm 
Jameson. 179 pages. Macmillan. $2.50. 
The time of Miss Jameson’s latest novel 
is a none too far off future, grimly en- 
visioned as the moment when all Europe 
is overrun by The Enemy. At a North 
British airport eight people are waiting 
for the last plane out to America and 
safety. They are a cross-sectional group, 
including VIP’s, soldier personnel, and 
civilians, both male and female. The 
plane will be able to carry only five of 
them, and the author depicts how each 
faces the decision of whether to go or 
stay. Unfortunately, although she has her 
drama firmly under control, Miss Jameson 
gets a bit out of depth with this, and the 
story remains just a slim yarn with a big 
theme. 
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CARS “ON ORDER” DON'T MOVE FREIGHT 
...SO WE'RE BUILDING THEM OURSELVES! 


Faced with an imperative need for new freight cars that 
builders couldn’t supply fast enough, Missour!I PACIFIC erected 
its own new car-building plant at De Soto, Missouri. 


And only 10 months after announcement of plant construction 
the first new cars rolled into fast freight service. Today MIssOURI 
PACIFIC’s De Soto shopmen can build cars at the rate of one an 
hour—cars for shippers who need them now. 


That’s why grain, fresh fruit and vegetables, meat, merchandise, 
coal and building materials move to market faster. The Mo-PAC 
is determined to provide its rich and productive West-Southwest 
Empire with even finer facilities in rail transportation. 





Serving the West-Sou thwest EMPIRy 
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WITH WAYNE 
LOADING DOCK LIFT 


You CAN save time and money with 
Wayne Hydraulic Leveling Ramps to adjust 
the level of the loading dock to the truck 
height. Over a level path, material on skids 
can be directly transported into the truck. 
A variance of as much as 20 inches in the 
height of truck bodies may be instantly ad- 
justed by merely turning a valve (or oper- 
ation may be automatic). Users say: "Cuts 
loading time in half”... “As good as doubl- 
Ing dock facilities.” Mail coupon now. 







THE WAYNE PUMP CO. 
502 Tecumseh Street, Fort Wayne 4, indiane 
Please send folder on Wayne Loading Dock Lift. 
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AIR COMPRESSORS @ CAR WASHERS 
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Among Us Taxpayers 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


E taxpayers have just completed 
the sad rites ordained by law for 
March 15. We are now engaged in de- 
ciding how we can meet the recurring 
tax payments that will relentlessly fall 
due in the months to come. For many 
or most of us there will be no savings 
for the rainy day ahead. We must 
decide what we can give up among 
the things that we would like to buy. 
And those omissions will be 
enough to lessen the expan- 
sion of useful production, 
reduce the number of avail- 
able jobs, put a brake on the 
exchange of goods and serv- 
ices, discourage invention, 
and flash a red light before 
venturesome people who 
want to start new businesses. 
Let us follow our money 
as it flows into government 
treasuries, There will be a lot of it 
there. The President’s budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, men- 
tions $41,900,000,000. But to that will 
be added other items bringing the total 
Federal take to more than $50,000,- 
000,000. To that we must add some- 
thing like $15,000,000,000 for state, 
city, and other government units. So 
our government costs will run around 
$65,000,000,000. This is close to a 
third of our national income. 


ow let us return to the taxpayer. It 
has been observed in various 
countries that when the tax burden 
rises to something like 25 per cent ‘of 
the national income, a law of diminish- 
ing returns sets in. Some people, who 
could increase their incomes by new 
efforts, are discouraged and decide 
that the extra expenditure of energy is 
not worth-while. Under the pressure 
of taxes, some consciences melt away. 
Money is hidden. People paid in cash 
simply omit making returns or proper 
returns. Still others are moved by 
feverish ingenuity to find new ways of 
legal tax avoidance. Thus three classes 
—the crooked, the tired, and the ingen- 
ious—pay less. The burden falls on the 
honest, the industrious, and the coura- 
geous, but they are already paying all 
they must or can. 

When all these and other pressures 
develop, the total government take 
falls. And it falls relatively much 
faster than the national income, be- 
cause taxes are then paid from lower 





brackets. Three years ago Treasury 
Secretary Vinson said that 25 per cent 
of the national income was the limit 
which government could exact in taxes. 

Now to return to the government’s 
reasons for asking for so much. Here 
we find an unprecedented conglomer- 
ation of old motives and new theories 
operating. We have always had to deal 
with the old motives. They are the 
political urge to give to com- 
munities and social classes 
money to win votes and the 
pressure of bureaucrats to 
get more money. New 
theories, however, provide 
specious reasons for satisfy- 
ing old appetites. 

These theories began sim- 
ply in our national life in 
1921, in the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment. 
It was held that in times of prosperity 
we should avoid spending for govern- 
ment works and that later, when de- 
pression threatened, we should spend 
more, This came to be known as the 
“pump-priming argument.” 

Then, about 1933, John Maynard 
Keynes advocated and American econ- 
omists repeated that government 
should keep spending, even if that 
meant borrowing money. Finally, 
about 1938, came the “mature econo- 
my” theory that private savings could 
not be consumed by useful investment 
but must be taken by government and 
spent by government. 

President Roosevelt embraced all 
these theories by 1939. 

Meanwhile, Keynes, who buzzed 
like a hummingbird from one theory 
to another, before his death repudiated 
about all he had advocated. But his 
early theories marched on and are 
now solidly entrenched around the 
President. 


HE theory of the earlier days was 

that government spending should 
be curtailed in prosperity. But our 
spending has risen. Hence, for the 
first time in our national history we 
are approaching a slight business de- 
cline with government spending at a 
level usually advocated for the depths 
of a depression. And this spending is 
fortified by a theory never before offi- 
cially held at a moment of business 
decline. Thus we move into strange 
and uncharted waters. 
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JAMES E. PEPPER & COMPANY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





CLEANING, SUDSING action carries 
loosened dirt in suspension—this 
prevents re-depositing and re-soiling. 








SPREADING POWER specds 
the job. Drop of plain water 
at left—Santomerse No. 
solution at right. 


TEXTILE MILLS use Santomerse No. 1 


for many operations—cleaning, 
scouring, washing, bleaching, dyeing. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


M 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


THOROUGH RINSING 
results because suspended 
dirt is completely washed away. 


WETTER WATER penctrates faster. 


Wool yarn floats on plain water 


—sinks rapidly when a little 
Santomerse No. 1 











has been added. 


Clean cleaner...with wetter water 


Water becomes a far better cleaner 
when it contains a little Santomerse 
No. 1—Monsanto’s all-purpose wet- 
ting agent and detergent. It saves 
industry many an hour and many a 
dollar by doing a faster, more 
thorough cleaning job. 

Santomerse No. 1 makes water wet- 
ter. This makes it penetrate faster, 
dig in deeper, loosen dirt quicker. 
Santomerse No. 1 adds spreading 
power. This makes water “cover 
more ground’—spreads penetrating 
power over larger areas. 

Santomerse No. 1 adds detergency. 
This means thorough cleaning. 


Please send information on Santomerse No. 1 for cleaning 
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Name .. 
COmON . ccccsees 
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ee 


$0640 0060600000-00 665500600065 BE Seebaeee see 
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Loosened dirt is held in suspension, 
so it cannot be re-deposited. 


Santomerse No. 1 assures fast, thor- 
ough rinsing. Because dirt is sus- 
pended, it washes away completely. 
Santomerse No. 1 has the extra ad- 
vantage of working equally well in 
extremely hard water, in acid or 
alkaline, hot or cold solutions. 

Note to Business . . . You can get this 
all-purpose cleaning help in two ways. 
Some industries, like textiles, use Santo- 
merse No. 1 as it comes from the drum. 
Or, you can buy commercial cleaning 
compounds formulated with Santomerse 
No. 1 .. For further information, write 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1723 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Use the coupon if you prefer. 


Santomerse: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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